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In the years of peace between the 
end of the Boer War (1902) and the 
outbreak of the war with Germany in 
1914 British East Africa attained a 
notoriety out of all proportion to the 
numbers of its white inhabitants. The 
Protectorate—Kenya Colony today— 
became the Playground of the World, 
the Mecca of tourists who sought 
scenery rather than cities and preferred 
nature to art. It contained one of the 
last remaining and certainly one of 
the richest resorts of big game in the 
world, which had the further inestim- 
able advantage of being readily 
accessible; and it possessed also a 
imate which, for health and pleasant- 
ness, was unmatchable elsewhere. It 
was for this reason that big-game 


{ hunting in East Africa offered a brand- 


new thrill to sportsmen who had 
become blasé but remained luxurious, 
and a recognised anodyne to those who 
had been crossed in love. This rush 


7 ‘fenthusiastic, but, generally speaking, 
| wsophisticated, big-game shooters into 
7 the Protectorate created a new trade. 
} for the first time in Africa’s history 


the ‘ White Hunter ’ made his appear- 
ance—a man whose profession it was 
to conduct his employer into the 


haunts of big game and look after his 
comfort and safety while there. To 
make use of a once-popular slogan, he 
was a sort of glorified Cook’s Guide, 
who led his client ‘‘ step by step through 
Nature’s Zoo.” ' 

The white hunters of East Africa 
made up a small and somewhat 
exclusive brotherhood. I believe I 
am right in saying that no one who 
went big-game hunting under the 
auspices of a responsible white hunter 
ever suffered hurt or injury however 
dangerous the game he took on; and 
I am glad to think that of this brother- 
hood I was for a while a not wholly 
unsuccessful member. My success, 
such as it was, had a sequel which by 
now perhaps has become sufficiently 
ancient history to bear repetition, all 
the more so because it was, at the 
time, kept as much as possible out of 
the news. 

After some strenuous months trekking 
and trading in the Northern Territory 
of British East Africa! I returned to 
England in the autumn of 1909 for a 
rest. I had settled down to a season’s 
hunting with the Quorn and Pytchley, 
made possible in part by the hospitality 
of a well-tried African hunting com- 
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panion, when one evening on my 
return home after a sharp gallop from 
Ranksborough Gorse a letter was put 
into my hands. It was from an old 
school friend, Captain ‘Tommy’ 
Rivers-Bulkeley, at that time A.D.C. 
to the Duke of Connaught, and its 
purport was this. His Royal Highness 
was planning a shooting trip into 
British East Africa in the immediate 
future, and proposed to take me as 
his ‘hunter.’ As time was short, 
‘Tommy’ wanted me to meet him in 
London at once to discuss the whole 
business of fitting out the Royal 
safari. All this was very flattering 
and gratifying no doubt, but there 
and then my blissful prospect of a 
hunting season in the Shires—of all 
sport the cream—went ‘ bang’ like the 
Scotsman’s ‘ saxpence.’ 

Then followed hectic days. The 
success of an expedition of this sort— 
and clearly it had to be a success— 
depends largely on preliminary prepara- 
tion. Improvisation is rarely helpful 
anywhere; in Africa it is commonly 
disastrous. The party was to consist 
of the following: Their Royal High- 
nesses 'the Duke and Duchess of 
Connaught, Prince Arthur and Princess 
Patricia ; Captain T. Rivers-Bulkeley, 
the Duke’s A.D.C.; a doctor, Captain 
T. Brackenridge, R.A.M.C.; and Miss 
Evelyn Pelly, Lady-in-Waiting to the 
Duchess. In addition, a white hunter 
would be necessary to attend Prince 
Arthur. For this purpose I engaged, 
at a later date, Philip Perceval, the 
younger brother of A. Blayney Perceval 
—the East African Game Warden. 
Another white man was also essential 
to act as Transport-Rider and Camp- 
Commandant, so that my time should 
be wholly free to act as hunter to the 
Duke. This job I marked down for 
Alec Roy, who came to East Africa 
originally as my secretary and was, I 
knew, wholly reliable. These last two, 
with the Royal Party and myself, 
made up eleven white people in all to 
cater for: a rather large order before 
the days of the motor-lorry, when all 
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stores for a three-months’ trip had to 
be carried on porters’ heads. 

From Tommy I got the satisfactory 
information that the Royal Party were 
the very reverse of exacting in the way 
of food and drink. Plain food was 
their only need. Drink was required 
not so much for consumption as for 
necessary hospitality on the road. For 
the latter there would be little call, 
since I had already determined, for the 
sake of a successful shoot, that our 
route should steer clear of all settled 
areas except those that were unavoid- 
able. The list of food and drink for 
eleven people for three months was 
none the less a formidable one, even 
when due allowance was made for the 
edible game the Royal Party was 
looking forward to kill. Tommy and 
I raided together the Twin Kings of 
Grocery, Messrs Fortnum & Mason— 
always an appetising adventure. With 
them we planned the packing of all 
requisite stores in boxes not to exceed, 
when full, the weight of a porter’s load 
(60 Ib.), each box to contain one or 
two of every item, so that only one 
box need be opened at a time. In like 
manner we raided the Royal Wine 
Merchant with similar instructions. I 
remember his sherry yet. Thereafter 
we set to work on the less exciting 
purchase of saddlery—ladies’ astride- 
saddles to fit small ponies among other 
things—and alt the innumerable items 
of camp equipment which could not 
in those days be counted upon ‘out 
there.’ 

Tommy throughout was a tower of 
strength. We had known each other 
since Eton days. He was a man with 
whom it was easy to work and impos- 
sible to quarrel—a thing one can say 
of few people, and least of all of me. 
Our arrangements went ‘through with- 
out argument or hitch, and for this 
Tommy’s unalterable amiability was 
solely to blame. 

Our plan was that as soon as all 
preliminaries were settled, I should go 
off to Nairobi to get everything so far 
prepared in advance that the Royal 
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Party on arrival could go straight into 
samp without delay and without even 
mpacking. This entailed all the 
heavy stuff accompanying me on 
board my ship, and all our orders were 
in consequence ‘rush’ orders. I may 
sy here that not one of the firms dealt 
with let us down. It was a strain on 
thm, and, for that matter, on us; 
but when Royalty commands it is not 
oly fealty, it is ‘good business’ 
to obey. 

One item of the programme—the 
intention of the Royal Party to bring 
their servants with them—gave me, 
to put it mildly, considerable anxiety. 
They would probably be exacting, and 
certainly horribly in the way. I 
implored Tommy to do his utmost to 
urange that the whole staff should 
be left behind suitably boarded and 
lodged in Nairobi, there to await the 
safaris return. I painted in glowing 
clours (with panic as #@ medium) 
the advantages, picturesqueness, and 
adaptability of those black servants 
accustomed to safari work that were 
obtainable in Africa; and I can still 
heave a sigh of relief that my eloquence 
pwas not in vain. Tommy managed 
this for me as he had managed every- 
thing else. The ladies’ maids were, of 
course, the worst crux. Long hair 
was then de rigueur, and long hair, I 
understood, required constant tendance 





ad care. Ultimately I sacrificed my 
own personal boy, who was, bar none, 
the best servant in Africa, so that 
he should become Princess Patricia’s 
‘maid.’ Tommy, no doubt, had several 
noments of hideous anxiety, but the 
arangement—as I was pretty sure it 
vould—worked like a charm. 

As a compensation for the worry of 
the servant-question I found the doctor, 
(aptain Brackenridge—the only one 
if the party I had not met—all and 
nore than I had any right to hope for. 
lall, rugged, thirty-five years old, and 
launed brown by Eastern service, he 
vas already an experienced big-game 
tunter and a rifle-shot up to Bisley 
Standards; better still, he had no 
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detectable vestige of a bedside manner. 
Throughout the trip his professional 
services were barely called upon ; his 
nerve and reliability as a shot were, 
and, as you shall hear, they were not 
called upon in vain. 

Needless to say, the Press got hold 
of the Duke’s contemplated holiday. 
One day a note came from no less a 
person than Lord Northcliffe asking 
me to call. His offer to me for a 


“series of articles telegraphed from 


safari headquarters was of Napoleonic 
magnitude, but, alas, quite impossible 
to accept. Their Royal Highnesses, I 
was given to understand, hated pub- 
licity, most particularly when on 
holiday, and the ‘Daily Mail’ had 
to do without a Special Correspondent 
at the front, and I—very regretfully— 
had to do without an emolument of 
‘more than oriental splendour.’ 

Having got all things in train 
except those with which Tommy could 
deal, I sailed for East Africa early in 
December 1909, armed with an official 
letter for the Governor of B.E.A. 
stating that I had full authority from 
His Royal Highness to make ll 
arrangements for the Royal safari, in 
particular upon its ‘hunting’ side. 
Without such a letter I was well aware 
my hands would have been tied and 
my plans, although doubtless with the 
best intentions, stultified. Nor was I 
wrong. On arrival in B.E.A. I found 
that an elaborate chain of safari camps, 
complete with dining-rooms and ‘ other 
conveniences,’ was even then being 
erected right across Laikipia. That 
the young gentlemen detailed to con- 
struct this rubbish were busily engaged 
in disturbing all the game all along 
the route the Royal Party was expected 
to follow caused neither them nor 
the authorities who despatched them 
the smallest uneasiness or concern. No 
one seems to have realised that it was 
big game we were setting out to look 
for, not feather-beds. 

With only three: weeks before the 
arrival of the Royal Party, every 
minute of my time promised to be 
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occupied. It was now that I engaged 
Philip Perceval as Prince Arthur’s 
hunter. Today Perceval is Chairman 
of the White-Hunters’ Association, and 
so well known wherever big-game 
hunters congregate that he needs no 
further introduction here. For the 
present I handed over to him every- 
thing that concerned the armament of 
the Royal Party—care of rifles, ammuni- 
tion, and the like—thereby getting that 
detail safely off my hands. The Boma 
Trading Company meanwhile very 
kindly lent me the services of Alec 
Roy for the whole trip. As he was 
at this time the executive outfitter of 
all their safari business he had the 
whole job at his fingers’ ends, and I 
could be confident that all that part 
of our task—engagement of porters 
and the rest—would be well and truly 
done. With these two experts at work 
the Royal safari rapidly began to take 
shape, and I now had time to go off 
and secure suitable shooting ponies, 
of which I wanted twelve. It would 
be tedious to enumerate the many 
things we had todo. We left, you may 
be sure, nothing to chance, and whoever 
has handled even a small ‘ one-man’ 
safari will know that during those three 
weeks none of us sat down a lot. 

I had fixed upon Naivasha for the 
starting-point. This station on the 
Uganda Railway stands in the midst 
of the Great Rift Valley, some sixty 
miles inland from Nairobi and about 
five hours thence by rail. We saw to 
it that this first camp of the Royal 
safari was pitched in an attractive 
setting. The tents stood snug under 
the shade of spreading cedar-like trees ; 
away to the north towered the great 
range of the Aberdares; while close 
at hand on the south sparkled the 
wide blue waters of Lake Naivasha, 
with the great wall of the Mau Escarp- 
ment beyond. ; 

At the beginning of a big safari 
like this the whole army of porters— 
we had 350 all told—looks at first 
sight like an unruly and_ chance- 
assembled mob. Actually it was 
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anything but that. The headman 
himself had been carefully chosen, 
and there were among the crowd 
other ‘key’ men who were old and 
well-tried friends. On this occasion 
our headman—the man who daily 
apportions the loads and corresponds 
to the R.S.M. of an infantry battalion 
—was Hamissi Kismayu—his father a 
Somali, his mother an Arab of the 
coast. This rather uncommon cross 
had produced a specimen of African 
manhood with the frame of a pocket 
Hercules. He spoke (and swore in) 
practically every African language; 
he feared neither man nor devil; and 
he had a word-and-a-blow way with 
him that would be the envy of an 
old-time ‘ bucko’ mate. 

Next in importance was the man 
engaged as the Duke’s gunbearer. He 
was a Somali, Darot Noor by name. 
He bore the scars of more than one 
lion mauling ; he had a limp due to a 
difference of opinion with a rhino; and 
you only had to look at his fine clean- 
cut face to recognise that he was 
wholly dependable. 

I have space here to mention only 
two more outstanding characters: my 
own gunbearer, Kazimoto—a little 
wizened Akamba with the heart of a 
lion and always on the spot however 
tight the place—and my own personal 
boy, Ngoradudu—a Masai Ol Morani 
(warrior) six foot high and grave of 
demeanour like all his tribe. This 
was the man who was to be Princess 
Patricia’s ‘maid.’ I told him what 
his pay would be (always a matter of 
interest to a Masai) and what his 
duties were. The Masai are Nature’s 
gentlemen; they do not allow them- 
selves to be ‘ amazed with any amaze- 
ment.’ Ngoradudu accepted his new 
appointment with complete equanimity, 
as if brushing the hair of a young and 
beautiful Princess of the Blood were 
an everyday affair. He did it, too, 
and went on doing it with never 4 
trace of either nervousness or swagger ; 
just as if it were the most natural thing 
in the world for him to do. 
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When I went down to SKilindini 
harbour to meet the Royal Party’s 
ship, 1 took with me the servants I 
had engaged, Ngoradudu among them, 
to help with the baggage and to be, 
so to speak, introduced. There was a 
deal of red carpet aboard, many 
officers in smart white uniforms, and 
all the customary turmoil attendant 
on Royalty. In the midst of all this 
the Princess asked to see her new 
‘maid.’ I called up Ngoradudu. Quite 
unembarrassed he walked across the 
red carpet straight up to Her Royal 
Highness and shook her sedately by 
the hand. His entire self-possession 
rmains to this day an _ enduring 
memory. Still pleasanter it was to 
hear at the end of our three-months’ 
safari the Princess telling her real 
maid that she had never been better 
looked after. I had not sacrificed my 
comfort in vain. 

It was early in January when the 
Royal Party arrived by train at 
Naivasha and went into camp. Every- 
thing conspired to make the event a 
success. The hour was 4.30 P.m., when, 
in the African Highlands, the full force 
of the equatorial sun abates. Under 
its slanting rays the landscape looked 
its best. The tea-table, decked with 
wild flowers, stood ready under a big 
acacia. Conversation flowed spontane- 
ously. There was so much to ask 
about, so much that was new and 
delightful. Tea was hurried through 
so that everyone could inspect the 
camp—a miniature town in which Roy 
had seen to it that everything was 
‘just so.” And when later we all sat 
down to dinner in the big Mess tent, I 
could foresee already with heart-felt 
telief that I should have for the next 
three months a happy and enthusiastic 
party to conduct through the African 
bush. 

Up to this moment not a soul in 
the camp except Roy and myself 
knew where we were going. Before 
laving Nairobi I had outlined to the 
Game Warden our general direction ; 
‘ono one else had I said a word. I 
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had mapped out our journey with the 
sole object of getting the best possible 
shoot for the Royal Party. All that I 
now wanted was the Duke’s confirma- 
tion. A chance to get it came during 
dinner when the Duke asked for the 
proposed route. I told him first of 
the elaborate plans the authorities 
were busy with on my arrival. I told 
him also that because they seemed the 
worst way. of securing what I under- 
stood to be the expedition’s object— 
a good shoot—I had scrapped the lot. 
To this H.R.H. readily assented. I 
then went on to tell him that I proposed 
getting as far as possible off the beaten 
track into undisturbed country where 
there was little or no likelihood of 
other safaris intruding, but at the 
same time, except for one short digression, 
keeping to the highlands and healthy 
country. The idea roughly was to 
take a wide clockwise sweep round 
Kenya Mount, making the sweep 
widest into the Northern Territory, 
where it was hot and dry, but where 
the best shooting of the trip could be 
expected. Thence returning via Meru, 
N.N.E. of Kenya, to the plain country 
S.E. of Kenya where there was, north 
of the Tana River, a particular corner 
exceptionally rich in game, and so 
home to Nairobi by the Fort Hall 
Road. The proposed journey would 
fit comfortably into three months, 
and after the first few days we should 
have the whole country to ourselves, 
seeing no one until we reached the 
Government station at Meru, with the 
trip already two-thirds done. It would, 
of course, be easy to modify the whole 
of this plan if H.R.H. thought it too 
ambitious, but if that were done the 
‘bag’ would probably suffer. 

To these suggestions of mine there 
was, I am glad to say, no dissentient 
voice. One inevitable question I 
expected and was ready for. It had 
to do with the ‘ one short digression ’ 
into unhealthy country at which I had 
hinted. What and where was this 
country, and why was it unhealthy. 
The question came from the Duchess. 
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I explained that it lay almost at the 
end of the projected route in the 
district S.E. of Kenya Mountain, 
where several rivers, the Rupengazi 
among them, came together before 
flowing into the Tana. It was a country 
that swarmed with game; unfortu- 
nately it swarmed also with ticks; and 
ticks, although insatiably companion- 
able, were scarcely friends. ‘‘ Was 
there,” they asked, “no  preven- 
tive?” “None,” I regretted to say. 
*“One went out in the morning and 
got them on; one came back in the 
evening and pulled them off. There 
was nothing else to be done.” In 
extenuation I added that they did not 
invade either tents or beds, and were, 
after all, more a discomfort than a 
danger. A pause ensued; and then 
the Duchess remarked that at present 
they seemed to be a long way off, and 
it would be best to wait and see. As 
a matter of fact, as I soon discovered, 
something far more awful and deadly 
than a tick would be required to daunt 
Her Royal Highness. 

After one full day spent rearranging 
the personal baggage of the Royal 
Party into ‘ bearable’ loads we struck 
camp. The first march was a short 
one to allow everybody from the 
highest to the lowest to shake down 
into place. Thereafter in order to 
get clear of the settled area we marched 
steadily northwards for four days until 
we reached Thomson’s Falls. Here a 
substantial river, the Uaso Narok, 
takes a spectacular header over a 
150-foot precipice amid surroundings 
which are, or rather were, lovely even 
for East Africa. Today Thomson’s 
Falls, discovered and named by Joseph 
Thomson in 1883, rejoices in a railway 
station and a hotel. In the days of 
which I write, thirty-three years ago, 
it was far in the wilds, and I proposed 
to make it our first hunting-camp. 

It is extraordinary how soon a 
porters’ caravan adapts itself to safari 
routine, especially when a good trans- 
port man has charge. On the first 
day all is shouting and confusion, 
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wherein nothing comes readily to hand, 
In less than a week, under the quiet 
authority of Roy and the dynamic 
stimulation of Hamissi Kismayu, camp 
seemed to pitch itself. To the Duke 
all this business was a source of the 
liveliest interest. Few people were 
better fitted to get the fuill zest out of 
safari life. For one thing he was a 
sportsman; he had in full measure 
the true hunter’s instinct, while a 
spice of danger made his blue eyes 
dance with joy. Furthermore, having 
been all his life a soldier, he delighted 
with a true soldier’s delight in the 
routine of marching, and in particular 
in the precision with which camp was 
struck and pitched. The procedure 
was as follows. When, on the march, 
we approached the place where camp 
was to be, the Duke, with me in 
attendance, went forward to select a 
suitably open space of level ground. 
In its centre the ‘lead’ porter was 
directed to mark the site of the Mess 
tent with the safari’s Union Jack. 
Roy then got to work. The tents 
were aligned with entrances down- 
wind, the four Royal tents in line on 
the right of the Mess tent, the tents 
of the rest of us on its left. Two or 
three hundred yards away to leeward 
the porters were encamped in 4 
regularly laid-out cantonment. It was 
the Duke’s pleasure to watch from an 
ant-hill or some such eminence the 
whole operation, and time it. Nor-j 
mally it took from twenty minutes to 
half an hour. Should twenty-five | 
minutes elapse the Duke, becoming 
restive, would turn to me and say, “I 
wonder what’s happened to Roy?” 
Roy, meanwhile, likewise watch in 
hand, was working like a horse to 
make good time, and in the distance 
one could hear Hamissi seconding his} 
efforts with language which, even in @ 
bowdlerised translation, would not look 
pretty on this page. The moment 
the job was finished Roy would come 
and report, ‘‘ The camp is ready, sit.” | 
The Duke thanked him ceremoniously, 
gave him the exact time taken, and 
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went off to get ready for lunch. Roy 
meanwhile would look at me solemnly 
with a scarcely perceptible wink. 

After this first hunting-camp the 
Royal safari pursued its leisurely way, 
marching perhaps two days and then 
stopping a day or two to hunt. On 
marching days we would put in an hour 
or two’s hunting between 4 and 6 P.M., 
when the tropic sun was losing its noon- 
day power. When in a standing camp 
we were out hunting at dawn or before 
it until mid-day perhaps, and again 
for a while in the evening. Unless 
Kazimoto or my ’Derobo scouts brought 
in news of special game afoot, shooting 
plans were much the same from day 
to day. The Duke would choose a 
particular direction and go off with 
me in attendance. Prince Arthur with 
Perceval went in some different direc- 
tion, and after that the remaining 
points of the compass were at the dis- 
posal of Tommy Bulkeley and Bracken- 
ridge, subject to whatever plans the 
ladies might have for riding out under 
escort. In the evening the heads of 
whatever had been shot were cleaned, 
and the head-skins pegged out. Before 
dinner the whole party would inspect 
them and tell their tales of success or 
failure. 

It is not my intention to enter into 
details of the shooting. One or two 
unusual incidents are all that I have 
room for here. 

At about the farthest north the 
Royal safari reached, the Duke one 
morning was stalking one of those 
fantastic abnormalities among ante- 
lopes, the long-legged gerenuk. 
Beneath a low mimosa thorn not more 
than fifteen yards away, I chanced 
to notice a fallen branch behaving— 
as the police would say—in a suspicious 
manner. At once I made a cautious 
sign to the Duke not to move. I 
realised that what I was looking at 
was no branch, it was the tip of a 
recumbent buffalo’s horn. Both Darot 
Noor and Kazimoto realised it also, 
and with silent readiness changed the 
light rifles we carried for our heavy 
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ones. I had barely time to whisper 
to the Duke what to expect when 
something—my whisper possibly—dis- 
turbed the buffalo. No beast in Africa 
has his faculties more keenly on the 
qui vive. In addition, he is every bit 
as quick and savage as a Spanish 
fighting bull, and twice the size. 
Before we knew where we were, not 
one but three huge bull buffaloes 
literally crashed to their feet under 
that tree and stood facing us. The 
Duke, with cool precision, dropped the 
nearest one stone dead, and, with his 
second barrel, raked another through 
from behind as they turned to gallop 
away. The wounded beast stumbled 
at the shot, and thus gave me the 
chance to finish him off. The third 
disappeared among the low thorn trees 
scattered everywhere over this semi- 
desert country. 

The direction in which the survivor 
chose to go happened to be the direction 
in which Tommy Bulkeley had gone 
shooting that morning; and, simul- 
taneously, the same thought occurred 
to the Duke and me, ‘ What about 
Tommy ?” Without another glance 
at the dead buffaloes, we hurried 
away to see what we could see. Unfor- 
tunately the country was flat, the 
view obstructed by bush, and long 
before we found a coign of vantage 
we heard far off two shots in quick 
succession ; then, after a short interval, 
a single shot; then another; finally 
came a quick double barrel and then 
silence. 

** What do you make of it ?” asked 
the Duke, racing off in the shots’ 
direction and giving me no chance to 
answer. We had been tearing through 
scrub and over holes for what seemed 
an eternity before, drenched with 
sweat, we at last caught sight of 
Tommy. He was perched triumphantly 
upon a dead buffalo. “Why this 
battle ?”’ we asked, and he explained 
that he, too, had been stalking a 
gerenuk when an enormous bull buffalo 
for no apparent reason burst in upon 
him ‘ out of the blue.’ ‘‘ He seemed,”’’ 
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said Tommy, “ to be in an unnecessary 
hurry, so I shot him.” Unfortunately 
he did not shoot him quite enough. 
The bullet of his -256 Mannlicher did 
no more than break something in the 
brute’s shoulder. Promptly the buffalo 
charged. Tommy gave him two more 
shots with the Mannlicher, which 
checked him long enough for his gun- 
bearer to hand him the heavy rifle, 
and, with the two barrels of that, 
Tommy closed the buffalo’s account. 

Now, in Africa you may at any 
time blunder into dangerous game. 
But if you happen to find three bull 
buffaloes asleep under a tree you 
would reckon by all the laws of chance 
that two of them at least would be 
young and their heads, as _ trophies, 
worthless. The three we found were 
all patriarchs and their heads not far 
from record. Hunter’s luck ! 

Though most of our days were 
shooting days we had an occasional 
diversion. After leaving the arid 
plains of Northern Kenya we steered 
to pass through Meru. At this time 
the Meru tribe was ruled by Darmanuki, 
who was an old acquaintance of mine. 
I sent a runner—one of the mail-boys 
by whom we kept the Duke in touch 
with the world—to warn him that the 
brother of our English King was shortly 
paying him a visit, and that we counted 
upon a Dance of the Warriors being 
staged in his honour. In those days 
Meru was on the Edge of the Unknown. 
Although a District Commissioner had 
just been appointed the country was 
as yet so untouched by civilisation 
that it could not even boast a mission- 
ary. Darmanuki was one of the old- 
type paramount chiefs. He had fought 
his way to power, and looked the sort 
of man who would. While we were 
pitching camp upon a wide and lovely 
stretch of greensward near his village 
Darmanuki himself appeared bringing 
a@ native chair for the Duke to sit on. 
With a ceremonial ‘“ Peace!” he 
offered H.R.H. his hand in greeting, 
and then turning to me said, “‘ All that 
the Great Chief wants of mine, see 
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that you give-him.” Darmanuki went 
on to say that he had assembled in 
the Duke’s honour the pick of his 
El Moran (warriors) for the dance; 
and would we tell him what day and 
hour suited H.R.H. best. At my 
suggestion the Duke chose the next 
day after nightfall. A day would 
give the Royal Party a chance to rest 
after the march in, and I knew that 
at night the whole effect would be 
enormously enhanced. 

I thought it wise to forewarn the 
Duchess that the Meru warrior dance, 
though a very wonderful sight, was a 
wildish spectacle. It would be per- 
formed by men armed with spears and 
shields, but otherwise wholly innocent 
of clothing with the exception of 
elaborate ostrich-feather head-dresses, 
The prospect, however, in no way 
alarmed Her Royal Highness. Next 
evening, therefore, at the appointed 
hour we made out of our dinner-chairs 
a sort of combined grandstand and 
saluting-point in front of our camp. 

Darmanuki, without a doubt, was 
born before his time. He would have 
made an ideal film-director. When 
the Royal Party made their appearance 
the wide stretch of grass was empty. 
Huge bonfires at intervals lit it up 
with a ruddy glow, while beyond a 
black wall of forest shut in the scene. 
As soon as we had taken our places, a 
rolling bass chant sounded from the 
trees, punctuated at intervals by a 
deep ‘ Woof” and the simultaneous 
stamp of many feet. The next moment 
a phalanx of warriors, 800 strong, in 
a closely packed square came in sight, 
swinging in perfect time to a deep- 
throated chorus repeated again and 
again. In faultless rhythm the com- 
pact band of warriors swayed back and 
forth from the hips—the whole move- 
ment being dead slow. 

As soon as the mass of armed and 
naked men had emerged into the open, 
about twenty of them in pairs broke 
rank and ran off in step one behind 
the other. These men, who symbolised 
the scouts of an advancing army, ran 
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forward in a set dance-measure : first, 
one, two, three springs to the front ; 
then a sudden pitch forward that sent 
their tall ostrich- plumes sweeping 
almost to the ground. This was 
followed immediately by an equally 
sharp recovery which whirled their 
plumes in a wide half-circle behind 
them. They repeated this movement 
again and again at speed, their rippling 
muscles showing clear in the firelight ; 
while all the time the deep chant of 
the main body went on and on. In its 
crepuscular setting the spectacle was 
superb. Its effect is cumulative. The 
chant does not vary: the skirmishers 
continuously leap, stoop, and recover. 
The others sway slowly from side to 
side. The dance is sexless—its whole 
suggestion, War and the glamour of 
War as the savage mind conceives it ; 
and no man sprung from a fighting race 
can watch it for long unmoved. 

When a halt was finally enied the 
Duke went in among the warriors, 
shook hands with many of the leaders, 
and thanked them for the display. In 
all his life of military inspections he 
had witnessed, I imagine, no stranger 
parade. 

About a week after this an incident 
occurred in which accident or, if you 
prefer it, the natural cussedness of 
Africa played a part. After a hot 
and rather long march we halted to 
pitch camp on the wooded crown of a 
slope overlooking the Lagana River. 
The Duke was timing the proceedings 
as usual, while the rest of the party 
were sitting around half asleep waiting 
until their tents were ready. The gun- 
bearers, following the customary 
routine, had the rifles to pieces on a 
blanket and were busy cleaning them. 
No more peaceful scene can be imagined. 
All of a sudden there was a stir, and, 
down by the river, shouting. Porters, 
a second ago busy untying their loads, 
began to climb trees. Next moment a 
thino, thoroughly disgruntled at his 
siesta being disturbed, burst out of 
the riverside trees and came snorting 
up the slope. Luckily the Mess tent 
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was up, and I shouted to Tommy to 
get the whole party inside. Kazimoto 
was already at my side with my rifle, 
but I saw that he could never get it 
together in time. One of the three 
Askaris (camp-guards) who were always 
on duty behind the tents was tenta- 
tively taking aim at the rapidly 
approaching rhino. Quick as thought 
I collected this man’s service rifle, 
and under what cover there was went 
in at speed towards the intruder. At 
point-blank range I rolled the brute 
over, and, to make assurance doubly 
sure, broke his spine with a second 
bullet. Although the whole affair 
took no more than half a minute, 
camp that day exceeded its regulation 
time to pitch; and Brackenridge, with 
Roy’s assistance, spent the afternoon 
extracting thorns from the more 
scansorial of our porters. 

Now for the sequel. Next day 
Tommy, full of mystery, led me away 
to where the Duchess was sitting 
comfortably under a tree. H.R.H. 
reminded me of a remark of mine the 
night before about this part of the 
country being aswarm with rhinos. 
The Duke had already shot his limit 
(this referred to the game-licence limit 
that he was scrupulously careful not 
to exceed). She herself wanted to 
shoot a rhino, if it could be so managed 
that none of the others knew anything 
about it until it was done. She wanted 
Captain Bulkeley and me to accompany 
her, but all the shooting part she would 
like, if possible, to do herself. 

Her weapon was a -256 Mannlicher, 
which has little stopping power when 
what you want to stop is a two-ton 
rhino. However, in dealing with 
dangerous game, close range and 
accuracy are the things that count, 
and I readily promised the Duchess 
that her commands should be obeyed 
at the first opportunity. 

A day or two later we reached the 
Rupengazi River in that country of 
ticks of which, you will remember, 
there had been some talk on the 
safari’s first day out. But it was 
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rhinos rather than ticks that were 
now exercising the Duchess’s mind. 
While camp was being pitched I spied 
the country round with a telescope. 
A mile or so away I spotted a rhino 
and watched him saunter towards a 
flat-topped thorn tree and there in its 
shade lie down. Leaving Kazimoto 
to keep an eye on him, I sought out 
Tommy. “Here,” I said, “‘is the 
chance for the Duchess. In half an 
hour that rhino will be sound asleep. 
The Duchess, with us in close support, 
can walk up to within twenty-five 
yards of him. We will then whistle 
him up and the Duchess can do him 
in.” Tommy the conscientious wanted 
to know if there was danger. ‘‘ None,” 
I reassured him, “ with which you and 
I can’t deal,” and Tommy thereupon 
went to tell the Duchess, suggesting 
at the same time that we should lunch 
first and slip away afterwards when 
everyone would be resting. After 
lunch, therefore, the three of us made 
our escape like truant schoolboys. 
Kazimoto reported the rhino “ present 
and correct,” so, up-wind and cauti- 
ously, we walked across to his tree. 
The Duchess, I could see, was entirely 
cool, but obviously thrilled. The 
recumbent rhino was difficult to see, 
the sun-dappled shadow of the tree 
confusing the outline of his back. We 
had almost reached the _ specified 
twenty-five yards’ range and I was 
just going to whistle him up, when his 
attendant rhino-birds took noisy alarm 
and did the business for us. In a 
moment the rhino was on his feet, 
looking imposingly big and formidable 
as he stood broadside on with his 
head weaving from side to side to test 
the wind. Once or twice he swung his 
mighty hoyn. The next instant he 
was dead. The -256 Mannlicher and 
its owner had made no mistake. 

This was not the Duchess’s only 
contact with a rhino. One day some 
of the porters brought into camp a 
baby rhino, which, though very young, 
was already the size of a good porker. 
For a while the little beast charged 
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everything and everybody indiscrimin. 
ately, then suddenly gave in to the 
Duchess’s blandishments, and _ there. 
after followed her about everywhere 
like a dog. This proved at times a 
little embarrassing ; for a closed tent. 
flap was no more bar to its progress 
than a paper hoop. There were other 
pets. Princess Patricia acquired a 
baby oryx, which was a still more 
independent little cuss; and _ there 
were monkeys as well. In those days 
no shooting safari was complete with- 
out such waifs and strays. 

By this time Prince Arthur, with 
Perceval, had left us, to take to Japan 
the Garter which King Edward was 
presenting to the Emperor. Already 
more than two of the three months 
allotted to the Royal safari had gone 
by, and the Duke had collected most 
possible species of big game, both 
dangerous and decorative. There was, 
however, one notable exception. He 
had not yet got a lion. One of my 
reasons for planning a visit to the 
tick-infested region we were in was a 
practical certainty of finding lions 
there ; nor was I disappointed. 

One evening, while we were still 
encamped on the north bank of the 


Rupengazi, lions just at sunset started | 


their hunting-calls all over the plain on 
the river’s farther side. After dinner we 
sat out and listened to them. It was a 
cloudless night, still and serene. There 
was a crescent moon, while out in the 
gathering darkness the lions’ ‘ serenade’ 
—a sound once heard never forgotten— 
filled in an enthralling picture of 
primeval Africa. We talked over 
plans for the morning, for the Duke 
was agog to be at them. I suggested 
mounting Darot Noor, the Duke's 
gunbearer, and taking him with me as 
advance guard; the rest of the party 
—namely, the Duke, Tommy, and 
Brackenridge, following 500 yards or 
so behind. If we found a lion, or lions, 
my proposal was that Darot and I! 
should ‘ride’ them—that is to say, 
gallop at full speed after them until 
we forced them to a stand. No lion 
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if hard pressed will tolerate being 
chased very far; for they resent being 
hustled pretty quickly. Once we had 
got them ‘ down’ we would hold them 
util the rest of the party came up. 
The art of ‘ riding lions ’"—and it was an 
art—is, I fear, a lost one today; the 
motor safari killed it. In its day one 
who should know—my old friend, 
Blayney Perceval, the Game Warden— 
called it ‘‘The finest sport in the 
world,’ 2 and I do not think he was 
very far wrong. 

The Duke’s main preoccupation was 
when we could start. I told him his 
hot cocoa would be brought at 4.30, 
and we would be ready for him at 
jam. After he had gone to his tent 
| warned Tommy and Brackenridge 
that a lion after being ‘ ridden’ would, 
when approached, be almost certain 
to charge, and charge home. The 
Duke must, of course, have the first 
shot, but after that, if the lion had a 
kick left, they must take an instant 
band. As the Duke’s responsible 
bodyguard, I must of necessity hold 
ny fire until the last moment, but I 
hd no doubt that the six barrels of 


‘our three heavy rifles would be enough 


for any emergency. 

At 5 a.m. to the tick the Duke was 
amed and mounted. All of us knew 
better by then than to turn up as late 
5.1. As we splashed through the 
ford in the dark we were enveloped in a 
‘hick and icy mist which delayed our 
alvance for a while. When it cleared, 
and the light was strong enough, Darot 
Noor and I set off. 

We had hardly gone a quarter of a 
nile before we spotted a lioness, 
flowed by a fine black-maned lion, 

oving slowly across our front. It 





vas open plain country—good galloping 
gtound—except that between us and 
the lions there was an awkward donga. 
Thile negotiating it we lost sight of 
tw quarry and. stormed up the 
posite bank, revolver in hand, to 
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get on terms with them again. Lions 
seem to know when their pursuers are 
unsighted and at once quicken to a 
gallop. Also they have always in 
mind some cover to make for—imper- 
ceptible though that cover may be. 
As soon as we topped the rise Darot’s 
quick eyes picked the lions up. They 
were half a mile away and going fast. 
He galloped after them, keeping directly 
on their trail, while I, better mounted, 
swung out, when we got nearer, in 
order to head them. They tried one 
‘break-out’ to the left, but, failing to 
make it, they went down in a patch 
of higher grass and instantly dis- 
appeared. The grass was by no means 
tall, the patch less than an acre in 
extent; nevertheless they vanished 
as if the earth had swallowed them. 
No one, until he has seen it, can believe 
in what infinitesimal cover a full-grown 
lion can hide. Twice we rode slowly 
round their position, edging in slightly 
at each lap, but never a move did the 
lions make. I could now safely leave 
Darot to hold them while I went to 
collect the rest of the party. 

The Duke, who had keenly watched 
our gallop, was hopping with excite- 
ment and eager to know if we had 
‘got them down.’ I told him all was 
well and that there was now no hurry. 
Meanwhile there was one difficulty— 
complication rather—the lioness. ‘‘ The 
lion, sir,” I said, “is a real good one, 
and yours for sure, if you will allow 
us a free hand with the lioness, should 
she be the first to appear.’’ To this 
the Duke readily agreed, and we lined 
up and advanced on foot at a slow 
pace to where the lions lay. Sooner or 
later, I told the Duke, the lion would 
have to get up. When he did so, he 
would roar. That was the time to let 
him have both barrels, and then, in 
case of a charge, collect his second gun 
from Kazimoto, who, in the absence 
of Darot, was deputising as his gun- 
bearer. Step by step we went on, 
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nearer and nearer, until we got so near 
that I began to wonder whether I had 
missed direction. Darot, still mounted 
and 150 yards away to a flank, re- 
assured me with a gesture. At that 
moment there was a rustle in the grass 
ahead. We caught a momentary 
glimpse of the lioness crouched flat. 
Then with surprising suddenness she 
charged straight at the mounted man. 
For this most merciful release I thanked 
all the hunting gods that are. Darot, 
already at full gallop with the lioness 
in hot pursuit, could, I knew, look 
after himself. 

Unluckily the charge of the lioness 
had drawn all eyes in her direction, 
and my desperately anxious “ Eyes 
front!’ was only just in time. Every 
sort of thing began to happen all at 
once. A patch of harmless grass not 
twenty-five yards away transformed 
itself as if by magic into an enormous 
and infuriated cat. Bang went the 
Duke’s rifle. One split-second before 
he fired the lion, with paralysing speed, 
launched himself into a charge. So 
fast did he come that the Duke had no 
time for a second barrel. A shot from 
Brackenridge, fifteen yards to the left, 
killed the lion in mid-charge, and its 
dead body, skidding through the grass, 
landed just four yards from the Duke’s 
feet. . . . Brackenridge is one of that 
rare type of doctor who believes in 
prevention being better than cure. 

It had been a closer call than we 
cared for. Relief was the dominant 
feeling of us all: except the Duke. His 
almost instant “‘ Quick, let’s get after 
the lioness!” fairly took our breath 
away. He had neither time nor 
inclination for relief so long as another 
lion was afoot. It was nothing to him 
just then that he had been through a 
startling and alarming moment; and, 
remember, the Duke was then in his 
sixtieth year. 

After the lioness, therefore, we went. 
From the vantage of a handy ant-hill 
I soon located Darot Noor. He was 
half a mile away and signalling urgently 
for help. It was clear that he had once 
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again got the lioness down, but this 
time close to a donga, into which she 
might at any moment make good her 
escape. Hence his urgency. Again 
we formed line and advanced. As we 
neared the field of action we found a 
convenient stony ridge behind which 
we could take our stand. As soon as 
we reached it, Darot rode straight at 
the lioness to put her up, wheeling 
sharply away the moment he had done 
so. For a yard or two she raced after 
him, and then abruptly turned tail 
and bolted for the donga. The Duke's 
shot rolled her over, but in a second 
she was on foot again. By now she 
was seventy-five yards away and very 
near her goal. -I yelled to Brackenridge 
to shoot her before she disappeared, 
and again he rose to the occasion. His 
unerring rifle dropped her dead in her 
tracks. 

That night everyone was happy. 
The lion-skins were pegged out for all 
to see. Serenely the moon looked 
down on 350 porters stepping in slow 
time to the Triumphal Lion Song, the 
big volume of their voices rolling away 
across the veldt. Royal backsheesh 
aided their celebration. Darot was 
sent for and thanked ; everyone shook 
his ‘hand, the Duke’s handshake 
being accompanied with a £5 note 
which Darot had unquestionably 
earned. For the first time during the 
safari a case of champagne was opened. 

A few days later we camped on the? 
Thiba River preparatory to crossing it 
next morning. The safari was nearing 
its end, and now—in the last days of 
March—the break of the rains was 
imminent. That very evening heavy 
clouds banked up in the east, and by 
midnight the full fury of the rain was 
upon us. When Tommy and I turned 
out at midnight with the camp-guards 
to see the tent-ropes slackened, it was 
‘a naughty night to swim in,” and | 
cursed myself for being caught like 
the veriest greenhorn on the wrong 
side of a river which might soon be ani 
impassable flood. At dawn it was still 
raining. Kenya Mountain, north-west 
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of us, had vanished into black obscurity, 
through which lightning palpitated and 
fared. The torrents of rain up there 
might keep the river in spate for days. 
I was on the river-bank at dawn, my 
teeth chattering with cold. Pegging 
the stream’s edge told me the water 
was rising fast. At this juncture 
Tommy remarked that it was essential 
for the safari to reach Nairobi on time. 
Everything, including shipping dates, 
had been fixed immutably. Forthwith 
I sent him off to tell the Duke what 
was happening, and say that, if possible, 
we must cross at once. The alternative 
was trekking up the river until it was 
narrow enough to let us over—a matter 
of days perhaps. 

While he was away I waded in and 
found I could still touch bottom. By 
dint of wading and swimming I located 
the shallowest crossing, and set a line 
of porters to mark it. In an incredibly 
short time the whole party was on the 
bank. It was, I told them, now or 
never. ‘‘Come on then,” said the 
Duchess, and without more ado waded 
into the flood with Tommy and me on 
either side of her. A spate is no 
child’s play. At one point the water 
was up to her shoulders; but she 
reached the far side as if wading rivers 
had been a lifelong habit. Following 
her lead, the whole party came across 
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without one word of protest. In ten 
minutes we were all over, and I found 
myself being thanked . . . thanked !— 
when, of course, what I really de- 
served ... But who am I to set my 
opinion against Royalty. At a later 
date the Duchess sent to my mother, 
as @ souvenir, a photograph of this 
river-crossing with herself in mid-_ 
stream. Quite unconsciously she was 
heaping coals of fire. 

Shooting being now practically at 
an end, the Duke decided that an 
official report of the safari should be 
written lest sensational and inaccurate 
‘ stories ’ of hairbreadth escapes filtered 
through to the Press. It was to be a 
simple statement of facts, and I was 
deputed to write it. The resulting 
narrative—approved by the Duke— 
was as bald as the Prophet Elisha, and 
contained nothing to whet the appetite 
of any Fleet Street Editor. Only one 
periodical, ‘ Punch,’ got any ‘ fat’ out 
of it. In my note upon the rhino 
which invaded the camp on the Lagana 
River, I mentioned that it was shot 
behind the Mess tent. ‘ Punch,’ quoting 
this remark, commented, ‘‘ We have 
always understood that the right place 
to shoot these animals was behind the 
shoulder.” All things considered, it 
will be best perhaps to let him have the 
last word. 
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HOME GUARD, 1643. 


BY OLIVER WARNER. 


Just three hundred years ago one 
of the most reluctant wars in history 
was gathering momentum. It was 
that .between Charles and his Parlia- 
ment. By contrast with the fierce- 
ness of the struggle which was then 
devastating Germany it was enlight- 
ened in its conduct, and what dishar- 
mony occurred within the ranks of 
either side was often due to a suspicion 
that the generals were not proceeding 
with sufficient dash. 

The broad situation, as it appeared 
in 1643, was as follows. The King, 
who had begun the war with some 
success, had been held at Brentford, 
never more to return in power to 
his capital. He. made Oxford his 
headquarters, while a Parliament 
force under Essex covered London. 
He was strong in the west, where 
Hopton carried all before him except 
in the districts of Gloucester and 
Plymouth. Essex relieved Gloucester, 
and so helped prevent a_ united 
- Royalist advance on London. In 
the north the Fairfaxs were fighting 
defensively against Newcastle. Crom- 
well was clearing Lincolnshire and 
laying the foundations of a strong 
cavalry. The year was therefore incon- 
clusive, as was the next. This had 
the effect, among others, of keeping 
many garrisons stationary. In the 
case of the King, there were scant 
means by which to sustain them. 
The result was plunder. 

As a consequence there began a 
stirring, very little noticed at the 
time and wholly neglected since. Had 
a leader been found it might have had 
great consequences, for it was the form- 
ing of a popular though obscure neutral 
party. ‘ Popular’ and ‘ obscure’ may 
seem paradoxical, but this is easily 
explained, since the movement sprang 
from the depths of the inarticulate 


countryside, whose difficulty in crises 
has always been to find adequate 
voice. The members were dismissed 
by the great of either side as the 
‘Club-risers’ or ‘Clubmen,’ a name 
derived from the crudity of their 
equipment. It was one used at first 
with derision ; then, as the force slowly 
grew, with mounting respect, which 
by the end of the war had in some 
districts become something like fear. 

Quite early in the conflict prints had 
appeared which depicted marching 
soldiers. In the fields, sometimes at 
the side but occasionally in the fore- 
ground, men were shown digging, so 
bent on their work, or so used to 
troops, that none looked up as they 
passed. Intentionally or not, the 
artists presented one of the most 
vital problems of any war: supply. 
If some must fight, everyone must 
eat. The fields must be tilled, even if 
used as battle-grounds. Moreover, in 
those days of slow and poor communi- 
cations, there was much sheer igno- 
rance of who was fighting and what it 
was all about. Two incidents illustrate 
this. The first is that when the armies 
were arrayed at Marston Moor a 
countryman was discovered by a 
patrol at the edge of the battlefield. 
Asked what he was doing, he replied 
pertinently enough by inquiring what 
the patrol was doing, and was astounded 
to hear that King and Parliament had 
‘fallen out.’ The other is recorded by 
Mr Arthur Machen, who tells of a 
visit he paid years ago to Chalgrove 
Field. Meeting a shepherd, he asked 
him if this was where Hampton fell. 
“Yes,” said the shepherd, “and it 
were down in oats that year.” That 
man would certainly have been in 
the club-risings. 

The first murmurings were in the 
west, where the King was strong, and 
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notably in the remoter parts of Shrop- 
shire, including the Forest of Clun. 
The bands were home guards in a 
literal sense, for they were out to 
protect their own from either side. 
To illustrate their point of view, 
Devonshire produced a ditty which 
soon had a great vogue, the refrain of 
which was :— 
‘Ich had six oxen t’other day 

And them the Roundheads got away 

A mischief be their speed. 

Ich had six horses in a hole 

And them the Cavaliers stole 

Ich thiak they be agreed.” 


In 1644, according to Clarendon, 
the Clubmen were within measure of 
finding the leader they needed; for 
in that year Anthony Ashley Cooper, 
afterwards the great Earl of Shaftes- 
bury, and then a young man of fortune, 
resigned all his offices under the King, 
intending to form a party to demand 
a general amnesty and a fresh Parlia- 
ment. It might have seemed that an 
instrument lay ready to his hand, but 
the task of uniting the scattered 
elements of which it consisted daunted 
him. Instead, he went over to the 
popular side and deferred his peace- 
making activities. Despite this lack 
of a leader, in that year no less than a 
thousand Clubmen massed in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Welsh border, their 
chief demands being the dispersal of 
two vexatious garrisons, one at Stokesay 
Castle—a lovely moated place still 
standing—and the other Leigh House. - 
Although they dissolved without inci- 
dent, they had kindled a flame which 
was to blaze, for a time at least, 
in Hereford, Worcester, Somerset, 
Warwick, Wiltshire, Dorset, Devon, 
Hampshire, Sussex, and Kent, which 
were the chief though not the only 
centres of agitation. 
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1645, the year of the triumph of 
the New Model Army, was also the 
pre-eminent year of the Clubmen. 
Four thousand were enrolled in Dorset- 
shire. They were markedly anti- 
Royalist, as were several thousand 
more in Worcester. Prince Rupert 
had a skirmish with them near 
Ledbury. Most fled, but about a 
tenth part stood their ground. They 
were cut up, and their ringleaders 
hanged out of hand. In June the 
Dorset men met at Badbury Rings, 
and there, for the one and only 
recorded time, their formal ‘ Desires 
and Resolutions’ were read aloud 
by one Thomas Young, a lawyer. 
** Foreseeing,” they said, “that De- 
struction, Famine and utter Desolation 
will inevitably fall on us, our wives 
and children (unless God in His 
Infinite mercy shall, upon our true 
humiliation, be graciously pleased to 
impose a period to these sad destruc- 
tions), we are unanimously resolved 
. . . to join in petitioning His Majesty 
and the two Houses of Parliament for 
a happy Peace... .” They also re- 
solved “‘to the utmost hazard of our 
lives and futures ’’ to defend the “ true 
reformed Protestant Religion, and the 
inheritance of the Crown .. . to join 
with and assist one another in mutual 
defence of our Liberties and properties 
against all Plunderers,” to provide for 
those who should suffer in their cause, 
and to declare “all such unworthy of 
our assistance who shall refuse to join 
with us.” 

The terms sound reasonable enough 
today, but the time was not yet ripe 
for settlement, and before the Club- 
men dissolved they were to have at 
least one decisive clash, and that with 
no less a man than Lieut.-General Oliver 
Cromwell. 


II. 


On 4th August 1645 Cromwell was 
at Sherborne. The Clubmen had 
been very active since the issue of their 


Charter. Rendezvous were frequent ; 
the numbers meeting were formidable. 
Cromwell had news of one which was 
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to take place near the route of his 
advancing force. He rode out from 
Sherborne in person with 1000 dragoons. 
As he marched towards Shaftesbury his 
scouts saw some colours at the top of 
Duncliff Hill, about two miles to the 
west of the town, a wooded place and 
difficult of access. It was the Club- 
men. A lieutenant with a small party 
was sent to know the purpose of the 
meeting, whereupon their leader, one 
Richard Newman, came down from 
the top of the hill, affirmed the inten- 
tion of the 10,000 who were gathered 
to resist plundering, and asked by 
what authority certain of their leaders 
had recently been taken prisoner. To 
the last question the answer came that 
the authority was the General’s, and 
that the leaders would be tried judi- 
cially for raising a third party in the 
kingdom. They were told further that 
any soldieis of the New Model who were 
guilty of plundering would be treated 
with the utmost severity. ‘“ Upon 
this,” says Cromwell, “‘ very quietly 
and peaceably they marched away to 
their houses, being very well satisfied 
and contented.” 

Cromwell then marched on to Shaftes- 
bury, where he learned that a further 
body had taken up a posture of defiance 
on Hambledon Hill—a great eminence, 
crowned with a double vallum, fosse, 
and entrenchments—which lies a little 
to the west of the road between Shaftes- 
bury and Blandford. 

The troops, on their arrival at the 
bottom of this hill, met a man with a 
musket, and asked him where he was 
going. ‘To the Club Army,” he 
replied. Being pressed what he meant 
to do then, he asked what they had 
to do with that. Ordered to lay down 
his arms, he said he would first lose 
his life, ‘‘ but was not so good as his 
word; for though he cocked and 
presented his musket, he was _ pre- 
vented, disarmed and wounded, but 
not killed.” 

Meanwhile, ranks of peasants watched 
the scene from behind the old entrench- 
ments. Cromwell sent up a ‘forlorn 
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hope’ of -about fifty horse, who, 
““coming very civilly to them,”’ says 
the General, “they fired upon them ; 
and ours desiring some of them 
to come to me, were refused with 
disdain.” 

One of the Clubmen; a Mr Lee, had 
advanced to meet the troops at their 
first approach, and was sent back to 
certify the peacefulness of Cromwell's 
intentions, and to say that if they 
would “submit to the power and pro- 
tection of Parliament,” and lay down 
their arms, no harm should come to 
them. They refused to listen, and again 
fired towards the troops. Lee was sent 
a second time, but they still refused to 
parley ‘“‘through the instigation of 
their leaders,” says Cromwell, “es. 
pecially of two vile ministers.” The 
rustics were told that they “ must 
stand to it now rather than lay down 
their arms,” and that those who gave 
back would be pistolled. 

A troop from Fairfax’s Regiment 
next advanced. Their leader, Glad- 
man, once more repeated Cromwell’s 
terms. The Clubmen let fly at him, 
killed two of his men and four horses, 
and wounded others, “shooting from 
the banks of the old work.’ Crom- 
well’s admirable patience was now 
gone. Desborough, with the General’s 
troop, attacked the position from the 
rear, which the Clubmen no sooner 
perceived than, ‘after a short dispute, 
they ran.” About twelve were killed, 
many wounded, “the rest slid and 
tumbled down that great hill, to the 
hazard of their necks.” 

Four hundred, including the ‘ cut,’ 
to use Cromwell’s word, were confined 
in the church at Shroton, in which 
village the men -quartered after the 
fight. The church, which still stands 
much as it did then, held them all that 
night. Besides these poor prisoners, 
Cromwell took twelve ‘colours and 
banners,”” some of which bore texts 
from scriptures, some the pathetic 
legend :— 


** Tf you plunder or take our cattle 
Be assured we will bid you battle.”’ 
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He also took 600 miscellanedus weapons. 
Of the prisoners, Cromwell reported 
that many were “ poor silly creatures, 
whom if you please to let me send 
home, they promise to be very dutiful 
for time to come, and ‘ will be hanged 
before they come out again.’ ” 

Four vicars and curates were also 
locked up in the church, ‘ but at no 
Divine Service I can assure you,” 
adds Cromwell. These ringleaders, who 
had formerly captured some Parlia- 
ment men, whom they threatened to 
hang, were severely reprimanded. The 
rest, much to their satisfaction, were 
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dismissed, swearing that they had been 
misled by their betters, “‘who by a 
pretence of saving their goods had en- 
dangered both their goods and their 
lives.”” Bolder men than Dorsetshire 
peasants had run before the men of 
the New Model ; and the lesson was as 
salutary as it was merciful. After this, 
said one Roundhead, “a man might 
ride very quietly between Sherborne 
and Salisbury.” 

The great encounter was over, and 
the movement, though not dead, was 
henceforward confined to smaller 
designs. 


III. 


The last flicker came from Worcester- 
shire, not far from the very districts 
where the stirrings had begun. On the 
10th November 1645 about 3000 Club- 
men mustered on Bredon Hill and 
declared for the Parliament. Part of 
this same force tried to intercept the 
passage of the Palatine Princes, Rupert 
and Maurice, on their way between 
Worcester and Woodstock ; 
spirited enterprise, but the Princes 
and their escort cut their way through. 

After this, the Clubmen are only 
heard of once more in history, when, 
during Monmouth’s rebellion, 


it was a - 


they 


appeared for a week or two in Somerset 
with the old object of guarding their 
property. 

However ill-organised their actions, 
the countrymen were deserving of 
sympathy, for their movement is in 
the long, unsung tradition of peasant 
revolts. Their objects were simple 
and unambitious. The life of the fields 
must needs go on, although armed forces 
march and counter-march. They who 
tilled the soil asked merely to work 
unharmed and to save their goods in 
peace. They stood for something 
which is more enduring even than war. 
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THE ROAD FROM MANDALAY. 


A SouprerR’s NARRATIVE. 


BY LIEUT.-COLONEL J. V. DAVIDSON-HOUSTON, M.B.E., R.E. 


THE decision had been taken to 
retire across the Irrawaddy. ‘Sailor’ 
and I found ourselves, at four o’clock 
in the morning, part of a long proces- 
sion of troops and transport, without 
lights, endeavouring to clear the Ava 
bridge before daylight. We were 
travelling with the American Military 
Mission, but before and behind us 
moved units of the exhausted Burma 
Corps and of Chiang Kai-shek’s Ex- 
peditionary Force, the first Chinese 
army to operate beyond its own 
frontiers in modern times. 

Checks were frequent, finding the 
column so tightly closed up that 
parachute flares would have presented 
wonderful targets to the Japanese 
Air Force. Weary officers, like sleep- 
walkers, could occasionally be seen 
trying to regulate the traffic in the 
darkness. 

It was under these conditions that 
I passed through the outskirts of 
Mandalay for the last time. The glow 
of fires left by previous air raids 
revealed the charred walls of what 
had been the capital of Upper Burma ; 
only the solid battlements of the fort, 
rising from its moat’s dark waters, 
remained as witness to the British 
occupation. 

At last the column began to crawl 
over the bridge on the Irrawaddy, the 
only available crossing for road and 
rail traffic, and everyone hoped to be 
clear of it before dawn. Away to the 
right the glow of Mandalay, apparently 
revived by newer outbreaks, silhouetted 
the black shape of a pagoda, and 
was reflected in the inky water of the 
river. 

Day had broken before we were 
clear of the bridge, and we experienced 
the uncomfortable feeling of being 


crowded, nose to tail, upon a roadway 
whence the only escape from air attack 
would be a plunge into the Irrawaddy. 
Those of us who were not so exhausted 
as to be indifferent looked anxiously 
skyward, but for some unaccountable 
reason no Japanese aircraft appeared, 
and by half-past seven we had gained 
the outskirts of Shwebo. 

In the native quarter the inhabitants 
looked out at us without enthusiasm, 
possibly because rumour had taught 
them something of the fate which had 
overtaken other towns occupied by 
Headquarters. After a few inquiries 
our party found its way to the canton- 
ment lines, consisting of huts and 
bungalows well dispersed over the dry, 
open plain. Some of the G.H.Q. 
offices found shelter near the railway, 
and the C.-in-C., some of his staff, 
and the American Mission were housed 
in successive bungalows along the main 
camp road. The Americans and the 
various Chinese officers attached to 
them could hardly squeeze into the 
two bungalows allotted, but ‘ Sailor’ 
and I approached the officer in charge 
of the Mess next door, and received an 
unexpected welcome. 

‘Yes, bed down here by all means. 
Heaps of space. We thought we'd 
leave the drawing-room as an ante- 
room, but put your things in any of the 
bedrooms.” 

We congratulated ourselves on our 
billet. The owners had moved out, 
leaving most of their possessions in 
the bungalow, even to the pictures and 
family groups upon the walls. There 
were bookcases full of readable volumes, 
copies of ‘ Punch’ and the illustrated 
weeklies, and upstairs were several 
solid bedsteads. The Indian servants 
quickly busied themselves in the rear 
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offices, and hot water was soon available: 
for those who needed it. 

We erroneously decided that there 
was no need to set up our beds before 
making a reconnaissance of the locality 
and finding out the latest situation, 
so we started to explore. Owing to 
the shortage of motor transport and 
the greater shortage of petrol, we had 
perforce to travel on foot, but the lack 
of shade soon impressed upon us the 
difference between walking exercise in 
the hills and in the Dry Belt. Across 
the way from the bungalows was a 
seemingly boundless and uninhabited 
expanse of arid ground dotted with 
thorny shrubs, and in the midst of 
this a temporary airfield had been 
established. During our walk a trans- 
port aircraft took off for India, and as 
we watched it vanish over the western 
skyline we realised that this was the 
last practicable means of military 
traffic between Burma and India. 
Almost immediately after it had left 
the sound of other engines came to 
our ears, and twelve Japanese bombers 
flew overhead at a height which showed 
they were aware of our lack of ground 
defences. We watched their leisurely 
flight from the comparative safety of 
the thorn bushes, and soon the earth 
shook with explosions in the direction 
of the railway. 

The enemy disappeared and we 
walked over to their objective. They 
had missed the railway altogether, but 
bombs had fallen in the town to start 
the inevitable exodus.- ‘Sailor’ and 
I spent most of the day discovering 
the whereabouts of various staff offices, 
handicapped by the fact that everyone 
encountered was ‘a stranger in these 
parts,’ and were grateful to the 
‘ mango-ripener ’ shower that fell upon 
us as we returned to the Mess. 

Here the aspect of things was sadly 
changed. The bungalow now resembled 
an ant-hill, seething with burden- 
carriers who humped _bedding-rolls 
from room to room in a never-end- 
ing procession. Dust-grimed officers 
shouted in rude Urdu to their orderlies, 
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and a glance into the erstwhile.drawing- 
room revealed that the place was now 
one large dormitory. The P.M.C.’s 
geniality had given way to a state of 
distraction which no amount of enemy 
action could have induced. 

“There isn’t an inch of space avail- 
able, as you can see for yourselves. 
I’m sorry, but I can’t do the impos- 
sible. I’m awfully sorry, but we haven’t 
nearly enough crockery and stuff for 
the people here already. You really 
can’t come in here. Why don’t you ask 
the Camp Commandant ? No, I haven’t 
the faintest idea where he lives. . . .” 

I had no intention of taking up my 
bed and walking round Shwebo in 
search of shelter, so without a word we 
shifted our belongings into an obscure 
corner of the verandah and hung up 
our mosquito-nets. Our arrival by 
air in Burma, and the roving commis- 
sion with which we were entrusted, 
entailed an existence which, in the 
East, can hardly be surpassed for dis- 
comfort: travelling without an 
orderly. Securing two mugs of hot 
water we removed the _ superficial 
fouling from our persons, joined in the 
struggle for survival in the dining-room, 
and opened out our valises as near the 
house wall as possible in order to avoid 
excessive benefits from the ‘ mango- 
ripener.’ Covered by a blanket, I 
forgot awhile the distresses of the 
tropical day, and dreamed of wet 
grass, earwigs, and the other accom- 
paniments to camping in England. 

The next three days brought some 
relief to the forward troops, who had 
succeeded in breaking with the enemy 
by means of their nocturnal with- 
drawal, but at Headquarters we con- 
tinued our brick-making operations 
with the few stalks remaining from the 
military stacks. Each morning brought 
an air raid, the only warning being the 
noise of Japanese engines and the 
explosion of the bombs. Little damage 
was done to the widely dispersed mili- 
tary lines or to the stores and supplies 
concealed in little dumps among the 
bushes, but the town of Shwebo soon 
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became a miniature Mandalay. The 
population fled into the country, 
leaving the dead and maimed bodies 
of their relatives lying among their 
wrecked homes. 

The consequences of having no civil 
defence organisation were borne in 
upon me by a visit to the native 
quarter on the second day after my 
arrival. In a bungalow on the other 
side of the railway I found the ‘ Cipher- 
ines,’ @ gallant group of ladies who had 
worked for G.H.Q. since the beginning 
of the Burma campaign, and were 
living in conditions contrasting horribly 
with the comfortable life of an Eastern 
garrison in peace-time. Working long 
hours under active service conditions 
and in unalleviated heat, doing their 
own cooking and washing, they had 
now been called upon to take the place 
of the Burmese staff who had deserted 
the civil hospital. Women with no 
nursing experience found themselves 
assisting at sanguinary operations of 
the roughest and readiest description, 
and it was not surprising that many of 
them looked pale and sleepless. When 
one offered me a drink I was disposed 
to reply that their own needs were 
greater far than mine, but she fore- 
stalled me by remarking— 

“Tt’s not a bit generous really. 
We're being flown out to India to- 
morrow, and we can’t carry bottles. 
If someone doesn’t take it those beastly 
little Nips will get it.” 

The gin had all gone, but I came 
away with a bottle of Madeira and 
another of Vermouth, which I rightly 
imagined would go far to reconcile the 
P.M.C. to the overcrowding of his 
Mess. 

In the Intelligence Office I ran 
across my old friend Philip, with whom 
| had worked in China, and whose 
ample figure made the wearing of a 
steel helmet almost useless. The diffi- 
culties under which he worked made 
no difference to his robust good spirits, 
and he was quite prepared to switch 
from a discussion on Japanese tactics 
to Irish history or the defects of the 
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‘ offside’ rule in hockey. While we 
were talking a squadron of enemy 
fighters flew over us heading west. 

“They’re not interested in us,” 
observed Philip. ‘‘ Let’s be brave,” 
and we continued our walk towards 
the Operations Branch. A large crater 
in the middle of the road was being 
filled im by soldiers, but there was no 
civilian assistance anywhere. We met 
a harassed officer who was charged with 
the duty of burying two Englishmen 
killed in a recent air attack, and who 
had had to economise in labour by 
laying both corpses in the same grave. 

Unfortunately the ‘ mango-ripener ’ 
did not repeat itself during our stay, 
and we began to feel the lack both 
of washing arrangements and of the 
water necessary for them. The absence 
of dhobis meant that garments had to 
be worn until unfit for use and then 
discarded, while the few wells started 
to dry up owing to the unusual demands 
made upon them by the army. More- 
over, water had to be collected in 
tins and distributed by transport, 
and the facilities for this had to 
be improvised from military resources. 
Shortage of labour and of tools was 
also responsible for the failure of the 
bungalow dwellers to dig any trenches, 
whether for defence or domestic pur- 
poses, but we found that the bushes 
across the way afforded shelter for 
both. 

Mechanical transport was being dis- 
carded in considerable quantities owing 
to the lack of fuel to propel it, so that 
visits to troops or to other headquarters 
became progressively more difficult. 
Consequently when ‘Sailor’ and I 
encountered a D.A.Q.M.G. with a 
filled Baby Austin we bought it off 
him for a trifling sum and decided to 
use it at least until the tank was 
empty. Our first journey nearly 
proved the death of the Baby ; for it 
took us through the demolished bazaar 
quarter, which had been entirely de- 
serted and was now a mass of glowing 
trees and blazing roofs. One street 
was completely blocked by burning 
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debris, So we embarked upon a detour 
which led along clearer roads sprinkled 
occasionally with red-hot embers. We 
had not gone far, however, before the 
smell of burning rubber suggested that 
the going was proving too hot for us, 
and the smoke which drifted across 
our route made it difficult to see the 
fallen telegraph-wires and other 
obstacles that we were liable constantly 
to encounter. Another factor with 
which we had not reckoned was the 
heat engendered by the general com- 
bustion, which made large parts of 
Shwebo impassable and uninhabitable. 

When we returned to our billet, 
uncertain whether our dripping con- 
dition was due to the day temperature 
or to our recent ordeal by fire, we passed 
on our way several parties of Chinese 
soldiers who had evidently come from 
the forward areas. These stragglers 
were outward and visible signs of the 
Japanese penetrations of our extensive 
front; for many detachments found 
themselves cut off from, or out of 
touch with, their parent units, and had 
with difficulty escaped capture or 
annihilation by superior and more 
mobile enemy forces. They were 
later joined by numbers of Indian 
sepoys and followers, many of whom 
had armed themselves with dahs and 
golf-clubs which they had found in the 
course of their wanderings. One even- 
ing, at dusk, five or six Hunanese 
soldiers hobbled up to the door of our 
bungalow and pointed hopefully to 
their empty mouths. 

“Met ch’ih fan lo,” one of them 
explained. 

“This is your pidgin,” prompted 
‘Sailor’ gleefully, since I had con- 
sistently called upon him when talking 
to Indian troops. 

Using that reasoned persuasiveness 
which, both with children and with 
the Chinese, is more effective than 
direct orders, I explained to the men 
that their proper course was to go on 
to the third bungalow down the road, 
where part of their Commander-in- 
Chief’s staff was housed and where 
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their case could be more adequately 
dealt with. This, it turned out, was the 
last thing they intended to do, and they 
shuffled off in the opposite direction to 
that indicated. I was not surprised to 
find them, some twenty minutes later, 
foraging in our servants’ quarters, 
while the apprehensive followers 
squatted helplessly and looked on. 
The soldiers had apparently worked 
their way round by a covered route, 
and glanced up guiltily as I came upon 
them. 

Now was the time to use a different 
kind of language, and, without wait- 
ing for the flow of abuse which is 
expected on such occasions, they 
moved off to fresh pastures, where it 
was to be hoped that the Chinese 
tongue was not spoken. 

The enemy, emboldened by the lack 
of opposition to his air attacks, began 
to send over reconnaissance aircraft at 
a level which challenged small-arms 
fire, but one morning a Japanese 
machine was surprised by several 
bursts from a light A.A. unit which had 
just arrived from the south. We all 
watched this unusual sight with en- 
thusiasm, but were disappointed at 
seeing the intruder disappear over the 
trees, doubtless the precursor of further 
unpleasant developments. 

The retreat to India might be said 
to have begun on that day. G.H.Q. 
packed up, and I was instructed to 
move to Myitkyina, the terminus of 
the Burma Railway and the most 
northerly town in the country. By 
this time there was no such thing as a 
train schedule, and the only course 
open was to go to Shwebo station and 
get into any carriage or truck which 
might happen along. We left the 
Mess without regrets, as we had for 
several meals eaten nothing but biscuit 
and some rare bully-beef, and it 
had been difficult to find enough 
water to make a cup of tea. Piling 
our baggage into the Baby we drove 
to the station, collecting from what 
remained in the Supply Depot enough 
rations to last us three days. 
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The platforms reminded one of 
holiday-time on the English railways, 
except that the waiting crowds con- 
sisted mainly of British, Chinese, and 
Indian soldiers, most of whom were 
prepared to camp beside the line for 
days if necessary, and to mount any 
train which was going in the required 
direction. 

It is possible that rail movement 
was restricted by enemy action during 
the hours of daylight ; for we waited 
in vain until the evening, and it was 
not until eleven o’clock that night 
that a north-bound train crept into 
Shwebo. Several parties of British 
troops and refugees hastened to board 
it, but it was discovered to be so full 
of Chinese that there was not even 
room to sit in the doorways of the vans. 
The R.T.O. could not be found, and 
there was no question of any authority, 
even if it still existed in Shwebo, 
being able to shift the Chinese. I was 
about to resign myself to sleeping on 
the platform when a strange voice 
came out of one of the closed vans. 

*“ Are you going to Myitkyina ?” it 
asked, 

I went up to the van and made out 
a heavily bearded face, surmounted 
by a slouch hat, emerging between the 
slightly opened doors. 

“There are two of us hoping to get 
there,” I replied. ‘‘ Have you any 
room ?” 

The stranger beckoned us silently 
into the van, which was dimly lighted 
by a hurricane lamp. Boxes and sacks 
of various kinds lay on the floor, and 
a couple of Chinese servants were 
busy putting things in order. Our 
host’s well-nourished frame was covered 
by a khaki shirt and a pair of shorts so 
high-waisted as to serve for chest 
protection. He wore a major’s badges, 
and introduced himself as a member 
of the now defunct Bush Warfare 
School. After various adventures with 
the Japanese, in the course of which 
he had lost his transport and much of 
his stores, he had come away with 
four British privates, his Chinese fol- 
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lowers, and a couple of Karen police- 
men. Between them they had managed 
to secure three railway vans, and had 
hitherto held them against all-comers ; 
but Beaver, as he came to be known, 
kindly offered to let us share them. 

A certain amount of reorganisation 
took place, for the train showed no 
signs of moving. Beaver, ‘ Sailor,’ and 
I bedded down on rice-sacks in one 
of the vans, with the rest of his party 
in the other two. Baby caused us a 
certain amount of thought. There 
was no motor-road to Myitkyina, but 
she might be able to struggle along 
cross-country tracks should we be 
compelled to abandon the line, and 
might be of use around Myitkyina 
itself. She could be pushed and pulled, 
or even carried by coolies, and we were 
loth to abandon any means of trans- 
port, but at first there seemed to be 
no means of taking her by train. After 
some exploration in the sidings, how- 
ever, we found an empty closed van, 
the measurement of which showed 
that a Baby Austin could be pushed 
through the doorway. Unfortunately 
@ similar idea had occurred to a party 
of Chinese soldiers with a motor- 
cycle and side-car, so there was nothing 
for it but to co-operate and pool both 
the labour and space available. 

The van was pushed alongside a 
platform, and the combination some- 
what roughly shoved into one end of 
the van. A couple of heavy planks 
were then obtained, and the car was 
coaxed up them and through the door- 
way. This entailed tilting the com- 
bination up on to its back wheels, so 
that it appeared to be crawling up the 
wall, and the operation terminated 
with the Austin’s bonnet projecting 
from one side and her hinder part from 
the other. 

“No tunnels or bridges on this 
section as far as I know,” observed 
Beaver optimistically, so we completed 
our task by lashing the car as securely 
as we could to various fittings on the 
van. The Chinese were prepared to 
leave their motor-cycle to the care of 
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Fate, and in any case there was no 
more rope to be had, so we gathered 
behind the van, manhandled it on to 
the main line, and attached it to the 
rear of the train. We learned that 
the train we had boarded carried no 
less a person than the Chinese Com- 
mander-in-Chief, with his staff and 
personal bodyguard. Assured, there- 
fore, that nothing would hinder our 
early departure and rapid passage, we 
closed the doors of our van and lay 
sweating in our clothes until we fell 
asleep for lack of anything else to do. 

I awoke during the night to the 
accompaniment of the comforting 
rumble of the moving train, but 
when the dawn of May Day finally 
roused us we discovered ourselves 
halted only a few hundred yards north 
of Shwebo station. We opened wide 
the van doors in an attempt to circu- 
late some fresh air, and found a 
number of our fellow passengers already 
walking up and down along the low 
embankment. From them we elicited 
the information that a collision had 
occurred ahead of us during the night, 
and that we should have to wait until 
the line had been cleared. ‘ Sailor’ and 
I jumped out and made our way to the 
scene of the accident, where we found 
two locomotives locked in a forced 
embrace and a_ khaki-clad Chinese 
railway unit hard at work in trying 
to throw them off the line. The signal 
system had by this time ceased to 
function, and engine-drivers were trust- 
ing to the quickness of their perceptions 
and the strength of their brakes, which 
did not always prove adequate. 

We must have presented a delightful 
air target, and at ten o’clock twenty- 
seven Japanese bombers flew over us 
at about fifteen thousand feet. To 
our surprise, however, no bombs were 
dropped until they had passed us and 
a succession of thuds told of an attack 
on Ye-u, several miles away. The 
western sky became dotted with small 
grey puffs, testifying to the presence 
of anti-aircraft artillery with our forces 
in that area, j 
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Later in the day our train returned 
to the station, and we walked help- 
lessly up and down the platforms wait- 
ing for the Chinese engineers to finish 
their work. The station was still 
crowded with soldiers of many races 
patiently whiling away the time, great 
entertainment being provided by a 
number of mail-bags which had been 
abandoned by the postal service. The 
Chinese regarded them as a kind of 
‘bran tub,’ into which they dipped 
in search of prizes. In this they were 
disappointed, since the postal orders 
which they found in many soldiers’ 
letters were of no apparent value to 
them, and correspondence marked 
‘Most Secret’ conveyed nothing of 
any interest. By this time the plat- 
form was littered with envelopes of 
all sizes and descriptions, and I felt 
it incumbent upon me to salve at 
least the letters of an official and 
clandestine nature, so I collected two 
or three British other ranks and 
began shovelling correspondence into 
a sack. g 

During our operations we were 
cheered by the arrival of a friendly 
bomber, which glided low over us and 
landed near the cantonments. Its 
appearance however, was short-lived, 
for a few minutes later we saw it rise 
into the air again and fly away in the 
direction of India. 

A good deal of shunting took place 
in an endeavour to run parts of the 
wrecked trains off the main line, but 
towards evening our own conveyance 
was still in Shwebo. We accordingly 
organised watches on our waggons to 
ensure that they were not ‘ jumped’ 
by over-enthusiastic passengers, and 
strolled aimlessly about the station 
yard in the hope of meeting units or 
individuals of our acquaintance. 

It was dark when a staff car 
drove into the yard and decanted a 
Chinese general with a British staff 
officer. On seeing me, the latter hastily 
explained that the general was com- 
manding a Chinese division acting as 
rearguard, that his formation was 
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retiring over the Irrawaddy and re- 
quired rail transport to the north. 

“There are two people I want to 
get hold of,” he said. ‘‘ One is the 
C.-in-C. and the other is the Trans- 
portation chap or anyone in charge of 
railways.” 

Nobody could find the R.T.O., and 
it seemed to me that the only chance 
of getting transport under present 
conditions was to seize any empty 
waggons that came along. In the 
meantime I promised to help the rear- 
guard commander find someone on the 
G.H.Q. staff, if it still had an office 
open at Shwebo. Our train showed no 
signs of moving off, so I jumped into 
the General’s car and we drove to 
the cantonments. When we reached 
the C.-in-C.’s bungalow we found it 
deserted, and there was not a living 
soul in any of the adjacent houses. 
The late American Mission head- 
quarters were full of the smoke from 
burning paper, and the dark rooms 
were littered with broken packing- 
cases and abandoned baggage. My 
companions had neither eaten nor 
drunk for many hours, and were con- 
sumed by the thirst which any exertion 
makes inevitable in these latitudes. 
The staff officer struck matches and 
peered round for a bottle, but the only 
ones found were filled with a patent 
cure for Prickly Heat, Sleeplessness, or 
other popular ailment, and he was 
with difficulty dissuaded from taking 
it internally. 

We returned unsatisfied to the 
station, but I was relieved to find 
that our train was still there. At the 
door of Beaver’s van, however, I was 
greeted by ‘Sailor’ with the news 
that the Chinese Commander-in-Chief 
proposed to leave immediately, dis- 
carding all the waggons except those 
actually occupied by his own men, 
because the large number of wheels 
at present behind the engine would 
seriously retard his progress. The 
rearguard commander thanked me very 
graciously in English for my abortive 
efforts, and disappeared into the dark- 
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ness in search of a Transportation o 
Movement representative. 

** Well, it looks as if we shall be join. 
ing the rearguard,” observed Beaver; 
but at that moment a ‘Jeep’ drove 
into the yard with a couple of my 
colleagues from the U.S. Military 
Mission. I learned from them that the 
bulk of the Mission had gone to Ye-y 
in motor transport, and that they 
would be following as soon as they 
had settled some business in Shwebo. 
As ‘Sailor’ and I were supposed to 
keep in touch with the Americans, the 
best course now seemed to be to cadge 
a lift in the ‘Jeep,’ and I made a 
tentative suggestion. 

“Say, if you haven’t too much kit 
just pile in behind,” answered the 
little ginger-haired medical officer, so 
we made a dash for our waggon; 
took a hasty farewell of Beaver, and 
humped our baggage across the line 
to the car. 

“Bet you I'll be in Myitkyina 
before you,” called our host after 
us as the driver of the ‘ Jeep’ started 
his engine and we scrambled _ hastily 
on top of our kit in the back. 

At that moment there was an 
ominous clanking of couplings, and 
the apparently moribund train leaped 
unexpectedly to life. An _ instant 
decision had to be made, the choice 
between @ problematical train journey 
and travelling in an overloaded car 
over roads which might not be passable 
by motor transport. Seizing my 
bedding-roll I thanked the Americans 
for their kind offer, and, followed by 
‘Sailor,’ jumped aboard the slowly 
moving train. 

Beaver’s face, its hirsute contours 
lit by the hurricane lamp, exhibited 
an amused and slightly superior smile. 
One of the servants had brought in a 
kettle of tea, and a small Chinese boy, 
in a khaki shirt and shorts, was sitting 
on a sack enjoying the taste of some- 
thing. 

““You’ve been taking a lot of exer- 
cise,’ observed our host grandly. “I 
expect you'd like a drink.” 
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We ,were indeed soaked from head 
to foot, and the interior of the van, 
which had stood all day in the sun, 
was much hotter than the air outside. 
Although Beaver had succeeded in 
rescuing @ number of ‘ comfort boxes’ 
which contained luxuries for commando 
troops such as whisky, sweets, and 
tooth-brushes, we decided that hot 
tea, whatever the temperature, was 
really more refreshing than drinks 
which had to be mixed with tepid 
water. 

It was three o’clock in the morning, 
but none of us felt like sleep, and our 
new acquaintance regaled us with the 
latest gossip. The road-rail bridge 
over the Irrawaddy had been blown up, 
and the Japanese checked on the 
south bank. Farther west, however, 
the enemy had attacked the Burma 
Corps at Monywa in-an attempt to 
cut off its retreat to India, and the 
result of the fighting there was still 
in doubt. 

The train crept cautiously over the 
site of yesterday’s accident, where the 
Chinese railway engineers had done 
great work in clearing and repairing 
the track, and we prayed that the 
Anglo-Indian driver would be gifted 
with owl-like sight and sagacity. 

Daylight found us still rumbling 
northward through the parched Dry 
Belt. Our Chinese seven-year-old had 
fallen asleep, and I noticed that he 
wore an automatic pistol in a leather 
holster. Beaver satisfied my curiosity 
about the boy, informing me that he 
was the sole survivor of a Chinese 
family that lived in Mandalay and 
had perished in the air raid. The 
orphan had attached himself to a 
party of Chinese soldiers, and had 
with them shared the vicissitudes of 
the campaign. He had learned how 
to load and fire any weapon with 
which he had come in contact, in- 
cluding sub-machine-guns and Mauser 
pistols, and was familiar with most 
types of equipment to be met with in 
the Burma theatre. 

The train slowed to a walking pace, 
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and we looked out between the sliding 
doors. To our horror and disgust 
Baby’s bonnet no longer projected 
from the line of waggons behind us, 
and we realised that she had been 
slipped off with the tail, perhaps to 
fall into the paws of some simian 
member of the invading army. Like 
the fox in the fable, we consoled 
ourselves with the argument that 
‘*she would not have been much use 
without petrol,” but I think we all 
regretted the effort expended on her 
in the station yard. We were creeping 
over some newly repaired track where 
a bomb had made a crater, and the 
earth-filling had not yet consolidated. 
Just beyond this point we came to 
rest altogether in a small station with 
a signboard reading ‘TANGON’ in 
English and Burmese. The rumour 
went round that Japanese aircraft were 
about, and we had not long to wait 
before half a dozen bombers approached 
us at an unnecessarily high altitude. 
Convinced by the emptiness of the 
surrounding plain that we must be 
the target, we left the train and scat- 
tered ourselves among trees or in 
folds of the ground. I did not see the 
bombs leave the aircraft, but I heard 
their whistling as they descended, and 
flung myself down behind a bank. 
There were six explosions and the 
earth shook slightly, but when I got 
up I could see no apparent damage to 
the train, the station, or to any of my 
companions. If the enemy had been 
aiming at us, he had missed us very 
wide indeed. 

The motley crowd of passengers 
slowly drifted back to the train, and 
we started once more. We had not 
gone far, however, before we stopped 
again, the locomotive gave a hoot, and 
everyone jumped out, making all speed 
to the nearest cover. Nothing hap- 
pened for a considerable time, and we 
scanned the heavens for some hostile 
apparition. At last it dawned upon 
me that we had all been the victims 
of mass suggestion bordering on panic, 
and most of us shambled back to our 
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carriages heartily ashamed of our- 
selves. In spite of this the same 
thing was constantly occurring through- 
out the day; and although our party 
had now outgrown the feeling of jumpi- 
ness, the bulk of our companions 
persisted in abandoning the train at 
uncertain intervals, and the driver 
had to stop in order not to lose 
them. 

The enemy, however, did not disturb 
us again that day, and we passed the 
time somewhat monotonously, subsist- 
ing on Beaver’s supplies and restrain- 
ing Hsiao-Te, our young Chinese friend, 
from discharging his automatic through 
the doorways at unsuspecting villagers. 

‘What a way to serve one’s country !” 
I was constrained to remark, “ sitting 
helplessly in a train for days on end, 
exerting no influence whatever on the 
war, while those lucky blighters in the 
Middle East are up to their eyes in it 
and doing a full-time job.” 

“It’s just war,” replied Beaver 
philosophically. ‘‘ Ninety per cent of 
boredom and ten per cent of terror.” 

Beaver was in the habit of dis- 
coursing like a veteran of the Old 
Guard, although before the war he had 
been engaged in commercial, albeit 
adventurous, pursuits. 

We passed abandoned dumps of war 
material close beside the line, where 
the train frequently stopped to allow 
passengers to dismount and forage. 
Bombing had destroyed some of these 
stores, but the troops succeeded in 
collecting a remarkable variety of 
treasures, varying from empty tins 
and wire to ammunition-boxes and 
ground-sheets. The new acquisitions 
mostly served no purpose save to 
add to the congestion in the waggons, 


but the temptation to draw stores. 


without signature and in the absence 
of a quartermaster was too strong to 
be resisted. 

The unwelcome sun was low as we 
crawled into Kanbalu, and the Chinese 
troops took the opportunity of boiling 
water on fires beside the line. My 
attention was soon drawn to the sight 
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of several railwaymen, under the 
direction of a Chinese colonel, un. 
coupling from the tail of the train 
some half-dozen waggons, including 
the three occupied by our party, 
This led to a long altercation conducted 
with the exasperating courtesy of 
which the Celestials are past-masters, 
and throughout which my antagonist 
insisted that he was acting under his 
Commander’s order not to embarrass 
the enfeebled locomotive with an 
excessive load. I argued that ‘ Sailor’ 
and I were attached to the American 
Mission, and had _ been instructed 
to keep in touch with Chinese head- 
quarters, so that we must have 
accommodation for ourselves, our bag- 
gage, and our personal staff. I sug- 
gested that many of the passengers 
were of even less value than our miser- 
able selves, and that the August 
Person might shunt some of them to 
a siding. The Colonel persisted that 
his superior must be the arbiter, but 
when I demanded to see him I was 
informed that he was too busy to 
receive anyone. I therefore waited 
until my adversary had passed on in 
search of further mischief, and got our 
waggons reattached to the train in 
anticipation of a favourable decision 
on the part of the Honourable Com- 
mander. 
Shortly afterwards I was approached 
by another officer with an intimation 
that the Great Man desired my presence 
in his compartment, and I was led to 
an erstwhile first-class coach near the 
head of the train. I had not yet come 
into direct. contact with the General, 
but the scarlet hat-band which I was 
at that time wearing had evidently 
drawn his attention to me as the senior 
British officer present, and he wished 
to discuss the maintenance of discipline 
over the heterogeneous troops that 
accompanied him. He was a thick-set, 
pug-faced man, and the difficulties of 
the situation had reacted somewhat 
upon his temper. He spoke to me 
through an interpreter, but I did not 
pretend to any knowledge of his lan- 
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guage, since in official conversations 
the use of an intermediary gives one 
twice as long to think of an answer. 

“There are certain soldiers under 
English command,” announced the 
General, “‘who without orders dis- 
charge firearms intermittently and 
recklessly from the sides of the train. 
This is an unseemly thing.” 

Thankful that the status of Beaver’s 
waggons was not being called in ques- 
tion, I agreed that the nuisance com- 
plained of should be abated, but 
regretted that I had not yet been able 
to discover who was in command of 
the various parties on board. Eventu- 
ally it was decided that I should be 
responsible for the discipline of all 
British subjects, military or civilian, 
and the interpreter concluded— 

“The Commander-in-Chief wishes 
you to know that his military police 
have arrested a soldier of Indian, 
Burmese, or some such race, who was 
recklessly discharging his firearm. He 
requests, therefore, that you will 


immediately judge and punish him, in 
order that he may be an example 


which will terrify others.” 

I promised to deal with the man, 
and as I left the carriage the inter- 
preter added— 

‘The Commander-in-Chief requests 
that the soldier may not be executed.” 

Thanking His Excellency for his 
clemency, I followed a staff officer 
down the line to where a Karen member 
of the Burma, Rifles was standing in a 
small knot of Chinese infantrymen. An 
Indian N.C.O. came up and explained 
that the man belonged to his party 
and had now realised the seriousness 
of his offence, which he would not be 
ina hurry to repeat. After admonishing 
the accused through the medium of a 
translator, I sought out the senior 
member of each party on the train 
—British, Indian, and Burmese—and 
made him responsible to me for the 
good behaviour of his men. I was, 
indeed, surprised that discipline was 
as well maintained as it was, since 
most of the military parties were 
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without officers or white N.C.O.s and 
many of them stragglers, and since 
nature abhors boredom as much as 
any other vacuum. 

At dusk we jolted away once more, 
our three vans still firmly attached ; 
and Beaver, who had known Burma 
well as a civilian, cheered us by re- 
marking that we were now passing 
out of the Dry Belt. Trees were cer- 
tainly becoming more numerous, and 
we spent a cooler night than we had 
experienced since leaving the hill 
country. One of the private soldiers, 
a Lancastrian who had apparently 
lost everything but his trousers, came 
into our van to draw some delicacies 
from the ‘ comfort boxes,’ and regaled 
us with the racy patter that makes 
his county so prolific in stage comedians. 
He had participated in an ill-fated 
reconnaissance in force along the 
banks of the Irrawaddy, and his unit 
had been surprised during a night halt 
by overwhelming numbers of the enemy. 
Most of his comrades had _ been 
killed or captured, and the prisoners 
had been used for bayonet practice 
on the following morning. Certain of 
these had made a dash for it, plunged 
into the river, and lived to tell the 
tale; “but,” said Private Wadham, 
“not your uncle. You bet I didn’t 
wait for no Roumanian holiday.” 

Dawn found us crawling along with 
thick jungle on either side, and we 
caught glimpses of lorries, filled with 
Chinese troops, travelling on an un- 
mapped track through the trees parallel 
with the railway. At Wuntho, a 
pretty village of raised mat-huts sur- 
rounded by low wooded hills, we 
halted for the day while the Chinese 
General made contact with his forma- 
tions and the head of the U.S. Mission. 
Here, in a former official bungalow 
overlooking the station, I ran across 
one of the liaison officers, who informed 
me that our route had now diverged 
from that taken by General Alexander 
and Burma Corps, for the latter were 
retiring westwards towards Kalewa on 
the Chindwin. 
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Private Wadham, recounting the 
morning gossip, announced that one 
of the Chinese General‘s bodyguard 
had just been shot for looting His 
Excellency’s kit, a game necessarily 
played for high stakes. We enjoyed a 
picnic of tinned food under a tree near 
the station, and basked in an atmo- 
sphere of apparent peace. In a shaded 
corner of a field nearby I discovered 
some of my Transatlantic colleagues, 
and was received with cries of “ Hiya, 
Colonel?” Their ‘Jeeps’ and trucks 
had brought them through from Ye-u, 
and if the monsoon rains held off they 
were confident of reaching Myitkyina 
before the train. 

We dared not be away from our 
waggons too long, and as we returned 
I was horrified at hearing a rattle of 
musketry, while the crack of several 
bullets sounded unpleasantly close. 
We drew our revolvers and prepared 
to sell our lives dearly, when we saw 
Hsiao-Te, a ‘tommy-gun’ in his 
inadequate hands, about to fire a 
second burst over our heads. I was 


saved from taking action by a couple 


of Chinese soldiers, who rushed upon 
the child, smacked him soundly about 
the face and ears, and hustled him off 
to another waggon. From that moment 
he was removed from Beaver’s parental 
care and kept in durance vile under the 
supervision of his own countrymen. 
The next excitement was a rumour 
that the train was to remain at Wuntho 
indefinitely, because the rearguard was 
to take up a defensive position and the 
General wished to establish his advanced 
headquarters here. It was. impossible 
to obtain either confirmation or denial 
of this story, so that I was in doubt 
whether to ask for a lift on the American 
transport, when another train entered 
the station from the south, carrying 
hundreds of civilian refugees of every 
race to be found in the country. A 
couple of British officers in charge of 
this party informed us that they were 
going straight through to Myitkyina, 
so we rallied all hands and prepared to 
transfer our vans to their train. 
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We had hardly begun to uncouple 
when our engine hooted piteously, and 
the preliminary groaning of its atten. 
dant vehicles announced our imminent 
departure. We had become quite used 
to this sort of thing, so, hoping that 
we ‘had not left the couplings less 
secure than we had found them, we 
jumped into Beaver’s van and settled 
down once more among the sacks. 

As evening began to fall a shower of 
rain cooled the air, and a sweet smell 
rose from the green countryside, wafted 
through the sliding doors between 
whiffs of smoke from the locomotive. 
Dusk veiled a landscape of hills, woods, 
and quiet villages, seemingly remote 
from the threat of war. 

Next morning we were moving 
through thick tropical forest, rumb- 
ling at frequent intervals over pretty 
rivers that flowed from the surround- 
ing hills. The valley opened out in the 
afternoon, and we halted at the little 
station ‘of Indaw. This was hardly 
more than a clearing in the jungle, 
around which were dotted several 
pleasant-looking bungalows. Parties of 
Indian refugees were camping in the 
open spaces, and the ground was 
littered with piles of rations, discarded 
tractors, ammunition, and clothing, 
which could be taken, and were taken, 
for the asking. 

I said good-morning to one of the 
General’s staff, and inquired in 4 
roundabout way when we were likely 
to move on. He replied that the 
General had decided to stand and 
fight, so that there was no certainty 
whether the train would proceed at 
all. This possibility was further stressed 
by news that the line ahead of us was 
blocked by a serious collision with no 
means of clearing it, and the arrival of 
the refugee train close behind us only 
added to the congestion. Small parties 
began to drift away into the jungle, 
and I felt inclined to follow their 
example; for the area presented as 
good an air target as one might hope 
to find in these parts. I was, however, 
detained by the necessity of regaining 
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touch with the American Mission and 
by the fact that the Chinese Commander 
intended to stand and fight. 

The enemy Air Force had apparently 
lost interest in us; for we were not 
molested that day, and ‘Sailor’ and 
I whiled away the time by visiting the 
various bungalows, whose occupants 
were packing up and arranging for the 
evacuation of the civil departments in 
their charge. The proceedings were 
not of great interest to us, with the 
exception of a meeting of the Burma 
Railway staff, which provided an almost 
Gilbertian flavour. One of their senior 
officials, after an altercation with the 
Chinese Colonel who was so keen on 
disengaging his train from our waggons, 
had been put under arrest by the 
other, although it was uncertain with 
what he was to be charged or who 
could deal with the case. Later in 
the day the Chinese Colonel assembled 
an al fresco conference to discuss the 
transportation situation, and seeing 
the British official walking up and down 
in a thoroughly bad temper he accosted 
him to ask for his advice on some 
point. Not unnaturally the accused 
was disinclined to enter heartily into 
the conference, limiting his remarks to 
laconic idioms which were mostly un- 
intelligible to the Colonel. After listen- 
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ing for some time to the conversations 
it appeared to me that no amount of 
discussion would alter the fact that 
the railway was unlikely to get us to 
Myitkyina, and I joined the others for 
supper in Beaver’s van. 

Next morning the sidings and the 
main line were loaded with motionless 
trains and cold, lifeless engines. There 
was a strange absence of military 
activity, save parties of men boiling 
tea on camp-fires and other parties 
drifting off in search of a route over 
the hills to India. The Chinese General 
and his staff had gone, nobody had 
any orders, and as far as we could 
gather ‘the fight was off. It was 
believed that the Japanese had ex- 
ploited their capture of Lashio and 
were advancing to cut off our retreat 
to the north and east. Perhaps the 
rearguard no longer stood between us 
and them. 

The courses open appeared to be 
unarmed combat against weapons of 
precision or joining the stream which 
was now flowing westward into Assam. 
Mindful that ‘‘ he who fights and runs 
away will live to fight another day,” 
we ran; but when that other day 
comes there will be a very different 
account to be written. At least, 
Beaver, ‘ Sailor,’ and I think so. 





HIBERNIAN IDYLL. 


BY A. M. G. 


THERE is a story, apocryphal I am 
sure, of the Aberdonian business man 
who felt called upon to instruct his 
staff in commercial ethics. ‘‘ Lads,” 
he said, “never swindle a customer. 
It’s no’ honest. Forbye, you might be 
found out.” 

And on that sound principle I have 
based my literary labours. 

You, the reader, shall be, for drill 
purposes only, as they say at gunnery 
schools, the customer. Therefore I 
won’t swindle you. It would not be 
honest, and, even more disastrously, 
I would inevitably be found out. So I 
will not pretend that the story I want 
to tell you is a sweet chronicle of 
romance, replete with dark-eyed col- 
leens and golden-voiced bhoys against 
a background of soft green hills and 
Trish wit. Romance is in my story, 
but the most hardened sentimentalist 
could not dub it sweet. There are no 
soft green hills. Only the grim land- 


scape of the Pennsylvania coal-fields. 
The famed Irish wit is about as pleasant 
as sulphuric acid, and has equally 
mordant qualities. The colleens boil 
down to one who had no existence in 


the flesh. And no one, so far as I 
know, ever dreamed of describing 
Mr James M‘Parlan as a golden-voiced 
bhoy. A broth av a bhoy, possibly, 
and indeed very probably, he might 
have been. But, as an Ulsterman, it is 
unlikely that the mellifluous notes of 
the South had any appeal for him. 

So there it is: I have been honest 
and have stripped my Hibernian idyll 
of all the essentials of conventional 
romance at the very beginning. Yet 
something remains, and from it I think 
I can make a story of high adventure 
which might interest even this thrill- 
glutted generation. It is an old story 
now; for nearly seventy years have 
passed since it was acted on the dark 
stage of American industrial history. 
And the leading lady was Molly Maguire. 

She wasn’t a lady, I fear, in any 


sense of the term. To be accurate, she 
was @ secret society. But she enjoyed 
the female birthright of courtship, 
which, after all, means pursuit. And 
her suitor was a middle-aged gentleman 
bearing the unromantic name of Mr 
James M‘Parlan, who pursued his 
lady with a zeal which makes the 
most passionate wooings of history 
look anzmic and half-hearted. 

It was a strange and terrible idyll 
while it lasted, and the suitor staked 
more on his success than his happi- 
ness. In this affair he staked his 
very life. The rejected of less exigent 
ladies usually survive, and in time, if 
they are sensible, marry somebody 
else. But Mr James M‘Parlan knew 
that his failure to win the lady meant 
no second chance. Bells would not 
peal for him and his bride. They would 
toll for himself. That is, if his body 
was ever available for burial. And 
even that slender consolation was 
doubtful ; for Molly, like the sleuth of 
Baker Street, had her methods. 

The Emerald Isle is not, pace her 
apologists, populated entirely with saints 
and scholars. That is not true today, 
and it was even less true a century 
ago. For the dreary blood-stained 
history of Ireland is marked by acts of 
the most savage cruelty on the part 
of both rulers and ruled. And the 
latter, the conscientious historian must 
record, usually gave back as good, or 
as bad, as they got. 

The black catalogue of outrage 
and reprisal is a volume which few 
care to peruse now. But it must be 
remembered that the Irish have struck 
again and again at the forces of law 
and order, whether they were the mail- 
clad knights of Strongbow, the Crom- 
wellian regulars, or the latter-day 
stalwarts of the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary. And as their blows were 
usually struck in the dark, the kindly 
inhabitants of the South have developed 
a genius for conspiracy and a penchant 
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for secret societies. Whiteboys, Peep 
o’ Day Boys, the Invincibles, the I.R.A. 
—they all have given headaches to 
those responsible for the internal peace 
of the distressful country. And no 
headache was ever more excruciating 
to a governmental brain than that 
which affected the Ministers of Queen 
Victoria in the hungry forties of last 
century. For Ireland trembled on the 
verge of total anarchy. The strange 
blight which ruined the potato crop 
had, in its train, left the unhappy 
land too exhausted even to bleed. 
Faced with the terrifying spectacle of 
famine, the gentlemen in Downing 
Street worked might and main to 
alleviate its effects. Shipments of 
Indian corn, the only cereal available 
in quantity, were rushed to Irish 
ports and distributed free to a starving 
people. The Quakers, true to their 
humanitarian traditions, worked in 
the hovels of the peasantry, feeding, 
nursing, even burying the wretched 
inhabitants. Relief schemes of work 
were hastily put into operation in the 
worst districts. But all to no purpose. 
The food was derisively named ‘ Peel’s 
brimstone’ and refused by the majority. 
The Quakers were, in some parts, 
denounced as police spies, and the work 
schemes as ingenious contrivances to 
enslave the populace. Injustice there 
undoubtedly was to the ould country, 
but even the most persistent philan- 
thropists get weary in welldoing if all 
their efforts to help are rejected with 
contumely. And as the hungry forties 
dragged their tragic length Ireland 
crept nearer the brink of total disaster. 
In the great rooms of Dublin Castle a 
dread word echoed—typhus. And soon 
the scourge swept over a bitter land. 

It was che last straw. A desperate 
people rose, and the futile rebellion of 
48 alarmed the Executive. Troops 
ind police soon, with a minimum of 
bloodshed, stamped out the last smoul- 
dering embers of rebellion. It was a 
vitiful affair, hopeless from the start, 
ad only one participant therein is 
worthy of note. And this was a lady, 
\irs Molly Maguire. 
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She particularly distinguished her- 
self in her native county of Wicklow 
by her cavalier treatment of Queen 
Victoria’s soldiers and policemen. It 
is needless to go into detail, for her 
methods were crude, if effective. Suffi- 
cient is it to say that in her case, at 
least, the female of the species was 
much more deadly than the male. And 
many a commanding officer had reason 
to wish that the lady had directed her 
abounding energies into gentler chan- 
nels. But one day Nemesis overtook 
her in the shape of a premature ex- 
plosion from a home-made land mine 
which, with much enthusiasm, she had 
fabricated in her kitchen. Unfortu- 
nately her enthusiasm was greater than 
her knowledge of inorganic chemistry, 
and so, in an odour of patriotism and 
saltpetre, Mrs Molly Maguire was 
gathered to her fathers in the fiftieth 
year of her age. Gathered, I think, is 
the mot juste, for the explosion was a 
powerful one. It is hoped that after 
life’s fitful fever she slept well. But, 
on her record; I doubt it. 

The hungry forties ended, and, as 
Mr Arthur Bryant so aptly says, the 
fighting fifties began. Seven thousand 
miles away two hirsute gentlemen dis- 
covered gold in a mountain stream in 
California, and almost simultaneously 
a German mining engineer found con- 
clusive evidence of anthracite in Penn- 
sylvania. These new sources of mineral 
wealth gave an enormous impetus to 
the already strong tide of emigration 
from Ireland, and crammed packets 
and tall-funnelled vessels of Mr Samuel 
Cunard’s line left Irish and English 
ports for the land of promise. It is 
not surprising that in those *tween- 
decks should be found some of Mrs. 
Maguire’s late collaborators. For many 
of them had decided that a land where 
the Royal Irish Constabulary would 
cease from troubling and where the 
Resident Magistrate was at rest would 
suit their healths much better. And 
very soon the mushroom mining towns 
of the Quaker State found they had 
acquired a new and stimulating element. 
Great settlements consisting entirely 
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of exiled patriots sprang up overnight, 
and in the hearts of many the memory 
of Mrs Maguire, like the flavour of 
chewing-gum, lingered on. Soon the 
inevitable clubs and benefit societies, 
beloved of Irishmen, were in full 
swing, and not a few of them bore the 
inspiring name of the lady of the land 
mines. So far, so good. Clubs are 
pleasant institutions and _ benefit 
societies excellent in their way. In 
smoky saloons the sons of Erin hung, 
if not their harps, at least their bowie 
knives and guns on convenient pegs 
and sang songs of exile. By the end 
of the 1850’s the Society of Molly 
Maguire enjoyed the reputation of an 
industrial Athenzum, so blameless were 
its objects and so lofty its constitution. 
The new decade opened, and Mr 
Abraham Lincoln, to the horror of 
the South, entered the White House. 
There was a flurry of last-minute 
negotiations as Mr Secretary Seward 
penned his notes, and President Jeffer- 
son Davies indited his replies. In 
Fort Sumter, Major Anderson defied 
the Confederate ultimatum to sur- 
render, and relief ships hastily steamed 
away from Brooklyn Navy Yard. 
Then one April morning the guns 
spoke, and the fiery catalyst of the 
Civil War, which was to fuse America 
into a nation, began its blood-drenched 
work. For four years the cavalcade 
of war thundered across the stage 
of history. Bull Run, Chattanooga, 
Gettysburg, where immortal words 
were spoken, the march to the sea— 
a pageant of horror and high endeavour 
where the singing courage of the South 
wrestled with the dour bravery of the 
North. In the Pennsylvania coal- 
fields the furnaces roared night and 
day to provide the munitions of war, 
and little by little the superior re- 
sources of the Federals wore down the 
fine temper of their opponents. And 
with industrial prosperity went high 
wages, and the members of Molly 
Maguire had the time of their lives. 
But all things come to an end, and 
the Civil War was no exception. The 
inexorable economic law which decrees 
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apparently that slump must follow 
boom began to operate the coal-fields, 
and soon notices of dismissal were 
affixed on the grimy walls of many a 
colliery. With incredulous horror the 
devotees of Mrs Maguire’s memory 
realised that the good times of princely 
wages and lavish spending were over, 
And in their lodges they forgathered 
to express their dissatisfaction in no 
measured terms. 

Now Irishmen are good politicians 
and have long realised that union 
(except with England) is strength. 
In 1867 the gifted Mr Terence Mul- 
rooney amalgamated the scattered 
clubs into one great organisation, 
which straightway commenced opera- 
tions. Mine-owners were interviewed 
and requested to restore wage cuts 
and reinstate dismissed men. Other- 
wise, as Mr Mulrooney regretfully 
pointed out, a general strike would 
be called, and irretrievable damage 
caused to the plant. Mr Mulrooney’s 
powers of persuasion must have been 
considerable, for few owners stood out 
against his request. Those who did, 
however, had cause to regret it; for 
things happened to their machinery, 
and even worse things to the non- 
union labour which they imported. 
And very soon the Molly Maguires 
were a power in the land. 

Far away in Washington the Govern- 
ment, perplexed by post-war problems, 
had little time and less inclination to 
listen to the plaints of a few colliery 
owners. The State Governor, by a 
happy chance, was on intimate terms 
of friendship with the gifted Mr Mul- 
rooney, and blandly ignored the in- 
dustrial situation in the coal - fields. 
He was naturally reluctant to offend a 
fellow countryman, especially one who 
controlled several thousand votes and 
several million dollars. So the un- 
fortunate masters were left to stew in 
their own juice. 

Happily they did not have to simmer 
long. By 1870 an up-swing of trade 
brought prosperity back to the pits, 
and the membership of the Molly 
Maguires began to decline. For men, 
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as Herr Adolf Hitler shrewdly points 
out in his dreary tome, only combine 
in bad times, and the more respectable 
devotees of Molly ceased to pay their 
dues. Pained beyond measure by 
this ingratitude Mr Mulrooney wound 
up his society and departed to the 
more hopeful air of New York, where, 
it is pleasant to record, he became a 
shining light in Tammany Hall. With 
him, doubtless as a memento, he took 
the society’s account books. Mr Mul- 
rooney, I feel, had a keen eye to the 
main chance. 

The Molly Maguires, though shorn 
of their glory, were not, however, quite 
dead. A few of the more ardent 
spirits decided that the great truth 


that union was strength had still a. 


distinct application to their case. 
Though it was no longer possible to 
impose their collective will on their 
employers, lesser benefits might still 
be obtained. And in March 1871 the 
faithful few met at Shenandoah to 
decide future operations. From that 
date the club’s complexion, hitherto 
comparatively pure, took on a more 
sinister hue. For a mutual benefit 
society became a murder club. 

Murder has been considered as a fine 
art, and, incredible as it seems, the 
Molly Maguires appeared to regard it 
as such. For the great majority of 
their killings were committed without 
the barest shadow of justification. 

For nearly three years the not unduly 
squeamish populace of industrial Penn- 
sylvania were terrorised by a long 
series of murders. And in the forty- 
six known homicides no reason of any 
weight was ever adduced to explain 
the deeds. The most trivial offence to 
a Molly Maguire brought down the 
collective wrath of the club on the 
offender. He received a warning note, 
informing him that he was now an 
object of dislike to certain people, and 
that, for his own sake, he had better 
depart lest he should trespass too long on 
his correspondent’s good nature. And, 
with pleasing irony, the note ended 
“Yours in brotherhood, Molly Maguire.” 
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On receipt of that epistle the wise 
recipient departed to calmer spheres. 
The unwise remained, and one night 
he did not return home to his anxious 
wife. Then the cold light of dawn 
would show an unpleasing corpse, un- 
scientifically dissected, lying in the 
neighbourhood of its former abode. 
And affixed to its chest was a further 
note from Molly Maguire, who curtly 
stated therein, ‘“‘ This man was warned.” 

Month after month the slaughter 
went on. One misguided gentleman 
expressed his dislike of the Irish in 
general, and of Mr John Devoy in par- 
ticular. He was dealt with in the 
usual way. Even more incredible was 
the case of the ambitious miner who 
attended classes in geology with a 
view to his professional advancement. 
Such presumption aroused the antip- 
athy of Molly, and the student was 
curtly warned to desist. He didn’t, 
and he died—unpleasantly. ’ 

Mr Samuel Hicks, foreman, was also 
ambitious in another way. He liked 
fine clothes, and one Sunday appeared 
in peg-top trousers. Outraged at such 
vanity, Molly warned Mr Hicks that 
he must dress less conspicuously. But 
that good man loved his trousers too well 
to pay heed to an anonymous letter. He 
died also, the first recorded martyr in 
defence of trousers in sartorial history. 

And so the dreary tale goes on. 
Killing after killing swelled the total, 
and the power of the Mollies mounted 
apace. The frantic efforts of the 
authorities broke down in the face of 
the refusal of a terrorised district to 
give evidence, however slight. An 
ambitious wife gave a party, and her 
husband was bludgeoned to death. 
For the lady had omitted to invite a 
neighbour who was the helpmate of a 
Molly Maguire. A courageous priest 
denounced the murders from his pulpit, 
and laughed at the threats the postman 
brought. But the Mollies, like Dr 
Johnson, evidently considered the 
merriment of parsons mighty offensive, 
and acted. Father O’Connor was 
found beaten nigh unto death in his 
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HIBERNIAN IDYLL. 


BY A. M. G. 


THERE is a story, apocryphal I am 
sure, of the Aberdonian business man 
who felt called upon to instruct his 
staff in commercial ethics. ‘‘ Lads,” 
he said, “never swindle a customer. 
It’s no’ honest. Forbye, you might be 
found out.” 

And on that sound principle I have 
based my literary labours. 

You, the reader, shall be, for drill 
purposes only, as they say at gunnery 
schools, the customer. Therefore I 
won’t swindle you. It would not be 
honest, and, even more disastrously, 
I would inevitably be found out. So I 
will not pretend that the story I want 
to tell you is a sweet chronicle of 
romance, replete with dark-eyed col- 
leens and golden-voiced bhoys against 
a background of soft green hills and 
Irish wit. Romance is in my story, 
but the most hardened sentimentalist 
could not dub it sweet. There are no 
soft green hills. Only the grim land- 
scape of the Pennsylvania coal-fields. 
The famed Irish wit is about as pleasant 
as sulphuric acid, and has equally 
mordant qualities. The colleens boil 
down to one who had no existence in 
the flesh. And no one, so far as I 
know, ever dreamed of describing 
Mr James M‘Parlan as a golden-voiced 
bhoy. A broth av a bhoy, possibly, 
and indeed very probably, he might 
have been. But, as an Ulsterman, it is 
unlikely that the mellifluous notes of 
the South had any appeal for him. 

So there it is: I have been honest 
and have stripped my Hibernian idyll 
of all the essentials of conventional 
romance at the very beginning. Yet 
something remains, and from it I think 
I can make a story of high adventure 
which might interest even this thrill- 
glutted generation. It is an old story 
now; for nearly seventy years have 
passed since it was acted on the dark 
stage of American industrial history. 
And the leading lady was Molly Maguire. 

She wasn’t a lady, I fear, in any 


sense of the term. To be accurate, she 
was @ secret society. But she enjoyed 
the female birthright of courtship, 
which, after all, means pursuit. And 
her suitor was a middle-aged gentleman 
bearing the unromantic name of Mr 
James M‘Parlan, who pursued his 
lady with a zeal which makes the 
most passionate wooings of history 
look anzmic and half-hearted. 

It was a strange and terrible idyll 
while it lasted, and the suitor staked 
more on his success than his happi- 
ness. In this affair he staked his 
very life. The rejected of less exigent 
ladies usually survive, and in time, if 
they are sensible, marry somebody 
else. But Mr James M‘Parlan knew 
that his failure to win the lady meant 
no second chance. Bells would not 
peal for him and his bride. They would 
toll for himself. That is, if his body 
was ever available for burial. And 
even that slender consolation was 
doubtful ; for Molly, like the sleuth of 
Baker Street, had her methods. 

The Emerald Isle is not, pace her 
apologists, populated entirely with saints 
and scholars. That is not true today, 
and it was even less true a century 
ago. For the dreary blood-stained 
history of Ireland is marked by acts of 
the most savage cruelty on the part 
of both rulers and ruled. And the 
latter, the conscientious historian must 
record, usually gave back as good, or 
as bad, as they got. 

The black catalogue of outrage 
and reprisal is a volume which few 
care to peruse now. But it must be 
remembered that the Irish have struck 
again and again at the forces of law 
and order, whether they were the mail- 
clad knights of Strongbow, the Crom- 
wellian regulars, or the latter-day 
stalwarts of the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary. And as their blows were 
usually struck in the dark, the kindly 
inhabitants of the South have developed 
a genius for conspiracy and a penchant 
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for secret societies. Whiteboys, Peep 
o’ Day Boys, the Invincibles, the I.R.A. 
—they all have given headaches to 
those responsible for the internal peace 
of the distressful country. And no 
headache was ever more excruciating 
to a governmental brain than that 
which affected the Ministers of Queen 
Victoria in the hungry forties of last 
century. For Ireland trembled on the 
verge of total anarchy. The strange 
blight which ruined the potato crop 
had, in its train, left the unhappy 
land too exhausted even to bleed. 
Faced with the terrifying spectacle of 
famine, the gentlemen in Downing 
Street worked might and main to 
alleviate its effects. Shipments of 
Indian corn, the only cereal available 
in quantity, were rushed to Irish 
ports and distributed free to a starving 
people. The Quakers, true to their 
humanitarian traditions, worked in 
the hovels of the peasantry, feeding, 
nursing, even burying the wretched 
inhabitants. Relief schemes of work 
were hastily put into operation in the 
worst districts. But all to no purpose. 
The food was derisively named ‘ Peel’s 
brimstone’ and refused by the majority. 
The Quakers were, in some parts, 
denounced as police spies, and the work 
schemes as ingenious contrivances to 
enslave the populace. Injustice there 
undoubtedly was to the ould country, 
but even the most persistent philan- 
thropists get weary in welldoing if all 
their efforts to help are rejected with 
contumely. And as the hungry forties 
dragged their tragic length Ireland 
crept nearer the brink of total disaster. 
In the great rooms of Dublin Castle a 
dread word echoed—typhus. And soon 
the scourge swept over a bitter land. 

It was the last straw. A desperate 
people rose, and the futile rebellion of 
4% alarmed the Executive. Troops 
ad police soon, with a minimum of 
bloodshed, stamped out the last smoul- 
dering embers of rebellion. It was a 
pitiful affair, hopeless from the start, 
aid only one participant therein is 
worthy of note. And this was a lady, 
‘irs Molly Maguire. 
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She particularly distinguished her- 
self in her native county of Wicklow 
by her cavalier treatment of Queen 
Victoria’s soldiers and policemen. It 
is needless to go into detail, for her 
methods were crude, if effective. Suffi- 
cient is it to say that in her case, at 
least, the female of the species was 
much more deadly than the male. And 
many a commanding officer had reason 
to wish that the lady had directed her 
abounding energies into gentler chan- 
nels. But one day Nemesis overtook 
her in the shape of a premature ex- 
plosion from a home-made land mine 
which, with much enthusiasm, she had 
fabricated in her kitchen. Unfortu- 
nately her enthusiasm was greater than 
her knowledge of inorganic chemistry, 
and so, in an odour of patriotism and 
saltpetre, Mrs Molly Maguire was 
gathered to her fathers in the fiftieth 
year of her age. Gathered, I think, is 
the mot juste, for the explosion was a 
powerful one. It is hoped that after 
life’s fitful fever she slept well. But, 
on her record; I doubt it. 

The hungry forties ended, and, as 
Mr Arthur Bryant so aptly says, the 
fighting fifties began. Seven thousand 
miles away two hirsute gentlemen dis- 
covered gold in a mountain stream in 
California, and almost simultaneously 
a German mining engineer found con- 
clusive evidence of anthracite in Penn- 
sylvania. These new sources of mineral 
wealth gave an enormous impetus to 
the already strong tide of emigration 
from Ireland, and crammed packets 
and tall-funnelled vessels of Mr Samuel 
Cunard’s line left Irish and English 
ports for the land of promise. It is 
not surprising that in those ’tween- 
decks should be found some of Mrs. 
Maguire’s late collaborators. For many 
of them had decided that a land where 
the Royal Irish Constabulary would 
cease from troubling and where the 
Resident Magistrate was at rest would 
suit their healths much better. And 
very soon the mushroom mining towns 
of the Quaker State found they had 
acquired a new and stimulating element. 
Great settlements consisting entirely 
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of exiled patriots sprang up overnight, 
and in the hearts of many the memory 
of Mrs Maguire, like the flavour of 
chewing-gum, lingered on. Soon the 
inevitable clubs and benefit societies, 
beloved of Irishmen, were in full 
swing, and not a few of them bore the 
inspiring name of the lady of the land 
mines. So far, so good. Clubs are 
pleasant institutions and _ benefit 
societies excellent in their way. In 
smoky saloons the sons of Erin hung, 
if not their harps, at least their bowie 
knives and guns on convenient pegs 
and sang songs of exile. By the end 
of the 1850’s the Society of Molly 
Maguire enjoyed the reputation of an 
industrial Athenzeum, so blameless were 
its objects and so lofty its constitution. 
The new decade opened, and Mr 
Abraham Lincoln, to the horror of 
the South, entered the White House. 
There was a flurry of last-minute 
negotiations as Mr Secretary Seward 
penned his notes, and President Jeffer- 
son Davies indited his replies. In 
Fort Sumter, Major Anderson defied 
the Confederate ultimatum to sur- 
render, and relief ships hastily steamed 
away from Brooklyn Navy Yard. 
Then one April morning the guns 
spoke, and the fiery catalyst of the 
Civil War, which was to fuse America 
into a nation, began its blood-drenched 
work. For four years the cavalcade 
of war thundered across the stage 
of history. Bull Run, Chattanooga, 
Gettysburg, where immortal words 
were spoken, the march to the sea— 
a pageant of horror and high endeavour 
where the singing courage of the South 
wrestled with the dour bravery of the 
North. In the Pennsylvania coal- 
fields the furnaces roared night and 
day to provide the munitions of war, 
and little by little the superior re- 
sources of the Federals wore down the 
fine temper of their opponents. And 
with industrial prosperity went high 
wages, and the members of Molly 
Maguire had the time of their lives. 
But all things come to an end, and 
the Civil War was no exception. The 
inexorable economic law which decrees 
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apparently that slump must follow 
boom began to operate the coal-fields, 
and soon notices of dismissal were 
affixed on the grimy walls of many a 
colliery. With incredulous horror the 
devotees of Mrs Maguire’s memory 
realised that the good times of princely 
wages and lavish spending were over, 
And in their lodges they forgathered 
to express their dissatisfaction in no 
measured terms. 

Now Irishmen are good politicians 
and have long realised that union 
(except with England) is strength. 
In 1867 the gifted Mr Terence Mul- 
rooney amalgamated the scattered 
clubs into one great organisation, 
which straightway commenced opera- 
tions. Mine-owners were interviewed 
and requested to restore wage cuts 
and reinstate dismissed men. Other- 
wise, as Mr Mulrooney regretfully 
pointed out, a general strike would 
be called, and irretrievable damage 
caused to the plant. Mr Mulrooney’s 
powers of persuasion must have been 
considerable, for few owners stood out 
against his request. Those who did, 
however, had cause to regret it; for 
things happened to their machinery, 
and even worse things to the non- 
union labour which they imported. 
And very soon the Molly Maguires 
were a power in the land. 

Far away in Washington the Govern- 
ment, perplexed by post-war problems, 
had little time and less inclination to 
listen to the plaints of a few colliery 
owners. The State Governor, by a 
happy chance, was on intimate terms 
of friendship with the gifted Mr Mul- 
rooney, and blandly ignored the in- 
dustrial situation in the coal - fields. 
He was naturally reluctant to offend a 
fellow countryman, especially one who 
controlled several thousand votes and 
several million dollars. So the un- 
fortunate masters were left to stew in 
their own juice. 

Happily they did not have to simmer 
long. By 1870 an up-swing of trade 
brought prosperity back to the pits, 
and the membership of the Molly 
Maguires began to decline. For men, 
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ys Herr Adolf Hitler shrewdly points 
wit in his dreary tome, only combine 
in bad times, and the more respectable 
devotees of Molly ceased to pay their 
dues. Pained beyond measure by 
his ingratitude Mr Mulrooney wound 
up his society and departed to the 
nore hopeful air of New York, where, 
it is pleasant to record, he became a 
shining light in Tammany Hall. With 
him, doubtless as a memento, he took 
the society’s account books. Mr Mul- 
rooney, I feel, had a keen eye to the 
main chance. 

The Molly Maguires, though shorn 
of their glory, were not, however, quite 
dead. A few of the more ardent 
girits decided that the great truth 


that union was strength had still a 


distinct application to their case. 
Though it was no longer possible to 
impose their collective will on their 
employers, lesser benefits might still 
be obtained. And in March 1871 the 
faithful few met at Shenandoah to 
decide future operations. From that 
date the club’s complexion, hitherto 
comparatively pure, took on a more 
sinister hue. For a mutual benefit 
society became a murder club. 

Murder has been considered as a fine 
art, and, incredible as it seems, the 
Molly Maguires appeared to regard it 
as such. For the great majority of 
their killings were committed without 
the barest shadow of justification. 

For nearly three years the not unduly 
squeamish populace of industrial Penn- 
sylvania were terrorised by a long 
series of murders. And in the forty- 
six known homicides no reason of any 
weight was ever adduced to explain 
the deeds. The most trivial offence to 
& Molly Maguire brought down the 
collective wrath of the club on the 
offender. He received a warning note, 
informing him that he was now an 
object of dislike to certain people, and 
that, for his own sake, he had better 
depart lest he should trespass too long on 
als correspondent’s good nature. And, 
with pleasing irony, the note ended 
“Yours in brotherhood, Molly Maguire.” 
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On receipt of that epistle the wise 
recipient departed to calmer spheres. 
The unwise remained, and one night 
he did not return home to his anxious 
wife. Then the cold light of dawn 
would show an unpleasing corpse, un- 
scientifically dissected, lying in the 
neighbourhood of its former abode. 
And affixed to its chest was a further 
note from Molly Maguire, who curtly 
stated therein, ‘‘ This man was warned.” 

Month after month the slaughter 
went on. One misguided gentleman 
expressed his dislike of the Irish in 
general, and of Mr John Devoy in par- 
ticular. He was dealt with in the 
usual way. Even more incredible was 
the case of the ambitious miner who 
attended classes in geology with a 
view to his professional advancement. 
Such presumption aroused the antip- 
athy of Molly, and the student was 
curtly warned to desist. He didn’t, 
and he died—unpleasantly. . 

Mr Samuel Hicks, foreman, was also 
ambitious in another way. He liked 
fine clothes, and one Sunday appeared 
in peg-top trousers. Outraged at such 
vanity, Molly warned Mr Hicks that 
he must dress less conspicuously. But 
that good man loved his trousers too well 
to pay heed to an anonymous letter. He 
died also, the first recorded martyr in 
defence of trousers in sartorial history. 

And so the dreary tale goes on. 
Killing after killing swelled the total, 
and the power of the Mollies mounted 
apace. The frantic efforts of the 
authorities broke down in the face of 
the refusal of a terrorised district to 
give evidence, however slight. An 
ambitious wife gave a party, and her 
husband was bludgeoned to death. 
For the lady had omitted to invite a 
neighbour who was the helpmate of a 
Molly Maguire. A courageous priest 
denounced the murders from his pulpit, 
and laughed at the threats the postman 
brought. But the Mollies, like Dr 
Johnson, evidently considered the 
merriment of parsons mighty offensive, 
and acted. Father O’Connor was 
found beaten nigh unto death in his 
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presbytery garden one summer night. 
To his infinite credit he continued his 
denunciations in the Press, and survived. 
Perhaps his assailants recognised the 
futility of trying to frighten him. He 
was without doubt a very brave man. 
Through 1872 and 1873 the Mollies 
flourished like the green bay tree. But 
the sands were running out for them. 
Mr Franklin Goven, managing director 
of one of the largest collieries, received 
a billet doux from Molly, pointing out 
that his proposed reduction of over- 
time could not be tolerated. The lady 
was spreading her wings and going 
after higher game than miners and 
foremen. It was, however, a fatal 
move. For Mr Goven was a gentleman 
of great wealth and even more deter- 
mination. He decided that Molly’s 
pinions must be clipped. And a few 
days later he was closeted with Mr 
Alan Pinkerton, head of the famous 
detective agency in Philadelphia. 
Faced with a request for help, Mr 
Pinkerton had no hesitation in assign- 
ing his best man for the task of ex- 
tirpating Molly and all her - works. 
Captain James M‘Parlan, late of the 
Federal Secret Service and now chief 
detective of Pinkerton’s, received his 
orders, and that night took the train to 
Pittsburg. And Mr Goven returned 
home with the pleasing consciousness of 
duty done. His pleasure was accentu- 
ated by the presence of two of Mr 
Pinkerton’s men, who showed an almost 
embarrassing desire for his company. 
In the busy city of Pittsburg, Captain 
M‘Parlan, hard-headed Ulsterman that 
he was, sat down to consider his 
course of action. Then without undue 
ostentation he changed his clothes, 
paid his modest hotel bill, and took 
the train for the mining districts 
round Shenandoah. And soon the 
saloons of that unpleasing region were 
familiar with the grimy figure of 
Patrick Kepoe, an out-of-work miner 
who yet seemed well supplied with 
money. Kepoe had other salient 
features besides wealth. He had a most 
outspoken dislike of all oppressors of 
workers in general and of Irish workers 
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in particular. Furthermore, his views 
on the woes of Ireland made him 
remarkable in a milieu of frank and 
fearless commentators. In fine, My 
Kepoe was obviously a desirable recruit 
for the ambitious campaign which the 
Mollies had launched against the capi- 
talist Mr Goven and his associates, 

But at first the fish were shy of the 
bait. Irish secret societies, not without 
cause, have a dread of informers, and 
the Mollies were no exception. Obvi- 
ously Kepoe must prove his bona fides, 
and to this end two members wer 
directed. Their method was simple in 
the extreme. They first inveigled the 
promising recruit into conversation, 
and then plied him (and themselves) 
with raw whisky on the principle, | 
gather, of in vino veritas. 

This examination the gallant Captain, 
alias Kepoe, passed with such dis. 
tinction that his inquisitors fell incon- 
tinently to the floor of Patrick Linehan’s 
select saloon. He was a hard-headed 
gentleman in every sense of the word, 
it appears, and with characteristic 
generosity the examiners recognised 
their inferiority. As soon as their 
aching heads allowed them to do #0, 
they reported to their brethren that 
Kepoe was a recruit of the utmost 
promise. And a plenary session of the 
society confirmed his admittance to 
the Order of the Molly Maguires. The 
honour was accepted with becoming 
gratitude by Captain James M‘Parlan. 

Soon he had the whole ghastly 
organisation at his finger-tips. The 
grips by which members recognised 
a fellow, the mystic words which 
admitted the visitor to a strange 
lodge, the names of the leaders, their 
addresses and places of employment, 
and, most important of all, the plan 
of future murder campaigns—all were 
seized upon by that receptive brain and 
recorded. But never on paper. For 
Mr M‘Parlan was conscious that he 
skated on very thin ice. 

The mysterious miscarriage of ‘8 
jape,’ as a killing was euphemistically 
termed, caused alarm and despondency 
in the brotherhood, and the presence 
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of an informer was darkly suspected. 
Naturally the latest recruit felt his 
position keenly, and had to take a 
drastic step to re-establish his bona 
fides. This entailed his betrothal to 
the unprepossessing sister of Mr William 
Cooney, the society’s esteemed secre- 
tary and treasurer, and after that no 
member, however uncharitable, could 
suspect Brother Kepoe. Or so it 
seemed for a time. 

But three more failures to secure 
their victims made the Mollies decide 
that something was very rotten in 
their midst, and a full session of the 
Executive was called. It decided, on 
the principle of safety first, that 
Kepoe must die, and orders were accord- 
ingly issued to that effect. Two of the 
members were appointed executioners, 
and in pursuit of their duty visited 
Kepoe’s modest lodgings. But the 
bird had flown, for Captain M‘Parlan 
also had his sources of information. 
His betrothed, naturally anxious not 
to jeopardise her only chance of 
matrimony, had let fall a hint that he 
was getting unpopular in the society, 
and the gallant Captain, exactly eleven 
minutes before his visitors arrived, 
boarded the train for Philadelphia. 

Next morning he saw Mr Pinkerton, 
who in his turn saw the judicial authori- 
ties. With praiseworthy promptitude 
they acted, and a large force of police 
and State troopers descended on the 
coal-fields. Armed with particulars of 
the ringleaders the police had little 
difficulty in effecting wholesale arrests, 
and the terror was lifted from the land. 
Itissad to record that Captain M‘Parlan 
did not return to claim his lady-love. 

In all, well over fifty of the Mollies 
appeared in court four months later. 
The star witness for the prosecution was, 
of course, Captein M‘Parlan, and his 
evidence, concise and unshakable, made 
the windy bellowings of the Hibernian 
counsel for the defence all in vain. To 
the incredulous horror of Tammany 
Hall, sentences of death were passed on 
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twenty-six of the prisoners, and long 
terms of imprisonment on as many more. 
And Captain M‘Parlan pasted the threat- 
ening letters he received from indignant 
compatriots into his scrapbook. 

But the battle was not yet over. 
For nearly two years the American 
judiciary was wearied. with appeals 
and further appeals as the twenty-six 
brethren fought for their lives. Seven 
of them were successful in their efforts 
to avoid the gallows, and it is pleasant 
to record that Mr Mulrooney was the 
deus ex machina, or rather ex Washing- 
ton, in their cases. I like to think that 
he retained a tenderness for his first 
love, and exerted his not inconsider- 
able influence on her behalf. If so, it 
was a pleasing gesture of coals of fire 
on her head. Or perhaps seven of the 
gentlemen in the dock knew too much, 

As for Captain M‘Parlan, he died in 
his bed in the fulness of time, a con- 
firmed bachelor. But, like all great 
lovers, he had pursued his lady and 
won her. And by that I do not allude 
to the unprepossessing sister of the 
Secretary and Treasurer of the Society 
of Molly Maguire. But the gallant 
Captain was never, I fear, a ladies’ 
man. Perhaps, like Mr Mulrooney, he 
knew too much. 

One last word. A short time ago I 
had occasion to visit a certain in- 
salubrious seaport on the Clyde, and 
in my peregrinations my eyes lighted 
on a house of refreshment called, of 
all things, “The Molly Maguire.” I 
guided my faltermg and reluctant 
footsteps into the saloon bar, and, 
after compliments, as they say in the 
East, I inquired of the lady behind 
the counter whence came the name of 
her hostelry. Tartly (for trade was 
brisk) she replied that she did not 
know, and added as an afterthought 
that she did not care. And with a sigh 
I finished my execrable beer and went 
my way, murmuring to the outraged 
shade of Molly, “Sic transit gloria 
mundi.” I hope it consoled her, 





TRIALS OF ADMINISTRATION. 


BY ROBERT HUNTER. 


I. It Popesta. 


WHEN the British administer a 
country which they have captured 
by force of arms they adopt a system : 
a coy, bashful, conciliatory system 
whereby the old original enemy admin- 
istration receives all the limelight and 
does all the work while the British 
administration, generally in consider- 
able numbers, sits carefully in the 
background and watches them do it. 

It was this system whereby the 
Italian police in ex-Italian East Africa 
regulated the traffic in the towns: the 
Italians worked the factories and ran 
the Civil Service. And thus the one- 
time Mayor of Rosetti found himself, 
to his infinite pleasure, back again in 
his old position. 

It will confuse to mention his name, 
for he was always called ‘Il Podesta.’ 
He knew more about Rosetti and the 
people in it than all the British adminis- 
trators put together. He was helpful 
and co-operative, so it was not surpris- 
ing that in a very short time he had 
become a bulwark between the requests 
the Italian people were continually 
making and the concessions a bashful, 
velvet-gloved British administration 
was prepared to grant. 

Il Podesta was a man of forty-four, 
small and rotund with a long, pointed 
nose of which he was inordinately 
proud. He was said to have been with 
D’Annuncio at Fiume and to have 
marched—by train—with Mussolini on 
Rome. His English was poor, but they 
forgave him this, since he possessed 
great suavity of manner. He was a 
Fascist, but that meant nothing; all 
the Italian officials were Fascists. They 
would not have had their jobs other- 
wise. His greatest value in the eyes 
of the British lay in his ability to keep 
the town quiet. 

By the end of the first few weeks it 
eould be said that the relationship 


between British and Italians in Rosetti 
was that of a large and happy family, 
It came as a surprise, therefore, 
that the administration should one 
day receive a slight jar. A document 
was found on the floor-boards of the 
Administrator’s 40-H.P. Alfa Romeo, 
This document contained some four 
to five hundred typewritten words, 
On translation it was discovered they 
referred to a speedy return of the 
victorious Italian troops, to sugges. 
tions that the Germans were about to 
thrash the British in Libya, hints 
that Mussolini was ‘il Duce’ after all, 
and that the English were not really so 
fine a set of fellows as they pretended 
to be. 

Nor was the Administrator’s the 
only car to receive attention. The 
Military Brigadier also got a docu- 
ment, so did others connected with 
the régime; even the security folk, 
those gentlemanly gestapos of British 
organisation, were not exempt. 

One person alone could straighten 
out this scandal—Il Podesta. He 
was summoned to the presence. He 
pleaded indisposition. His plaint was 
ignored. The British were angry— 
quite rightly so. 

‘““ Now, Podesta,” said the Adminis- 
trator, eyeing him fiercely. “How 
did this thing come about ?” 

Il Podesta had read tales about the 
British Lion ; so benevolent until dis- 
turbed—but then! For a bilious man 
he did some quick thinking. 

“I am in accord, sir. It is very 
bad, my people have been cattivo— 
how do you say ? Yes, wicked. I will} 
put it in order once more.” 

They insisted that examples must be 
made. The ringleaders would be sent 
to a concentration camp. [I] Podests 
demurred. They were only children. 
Could they not be warned? The 
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British Government was so fair, so 


ood. 

c" Administrator hesitated. True, 
it was the first offence. It might be 
wiser to treat the incident as beneath 


thir dignity. Ridicule and indiffer- - 


mee were strong weapons. Very well, 
no examples would be made. But it 
must not occur again, otherwise they 
yould haye to reconsider many things, 
including the payment of the soldiers’ 
wives. 

Among Il Podesta’s many duties 
was the payment of certain sums of 
money at regular intervals to the wives 
of Italian prisoners of war. The 
money was paid in good honest sterling. 
Il Podesta received it in bulk from the 
British and distributed it in detail. 
The amount thus distributed was to be 
collected, with other disbursements, 
fom the Italian Government after the 
wat. An excellent arrangement—for 
the Italians. 

Somewhat to their surprise Il Podesta 
at up with a jerk. His suave manner 
gave way to one of subdued excitement. 

“Sir, you must not think to do this. 
It will be very bad. The Italian 
sgnore have great influence on their 
men. It would mean trouble, molto 
trouble. I will find the culprits.” 

He left them, and within a few 
hours the names of five men were 
handed to the authorities. They 
vere duly packed into a lorry and 
driven across the border into British 
‘aritory. The administration was a 
tile puzzled at the demeanour of the 
ulprits; so simple and peasant-like 
lid they seem, not at all the sort of 
xople to indulge in Fascist propaganda. 
They thought little of it, however ; 
heir emotions were more concerned 
mth Il Podesta. Splendid fellow ! 
ie really had their interests at heart. 
# Sif they had ever doubted it ! 

All went well for several weeks. 
the old, friendly relationship was 
"stored. Only occasionally did Italians 
wlute each other in the forbidden 
lucist way, and then of course by 
“cident. No more documents were 
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dropped in motor-cars; only one or 
two posted on the walls, and as these 
were in the nature of an exhortation 
to Italian women not to fraternise 
with the British while their brothers 
lay bleeding in the Libyan desert, no 
one heeded them very much. But 
then, alas ! Il Podesta went sick. 

He had been crayfish spearing. It 
meant being out all night, but as he 
was partial to the fish he often did it. 
On this occasion he collected twenty 
crayfish, but unwisely left the boiling 
till too late or else ate too many. 

His place was taken by the Assistant 
Podesta, a thin, bespectacled young 
man. A Fascist, of course, but not 
known to hold strong views. A Fascist 
more by force of circumstances than 
by inclination. 

The administration was anxious. 
Could this nonentity hold the people 
together, keep them quiet ? So keen 
were they that Il Podesta should 
recover quickly that a British doctor 
was sent to attend him. The Adminis- 
trator, who had intended going on 
leave, postponed his departure. 

To their great surprise the Italians 
became of a sudden mueh more friendly. 
Particularly was this noticeable among 
the women-folk, who now smiled 
brightly at every Briton they saw, be 
it administrator or military, officer, 
N.C.O., or private. They began to 
ask them into their houses. They 
wanted to swim with them and picnic 
on the beach afterwards. Some may 
even have tried to make love to them. 
A remarkable and most enviable state 
of affairs had evidently sprung up. 
No one quite knew why. 

Il Podesta, being a man of strong 
constitution, recovered from his poison- 
ing. In a month he had resumed his 
duties. The Administrator, who had 
been anxious during the substitute 
podesta’s régime, went on leave. The 
Brigadier departed for a tour up- 
country; the security officer accom- 
panied him. 

Things for a time were as before: 
the women continued to be friendly, 
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there were no more documents, and 
the football matches with the British 
were continued. Then, quite suddenly, 
the atmosphere changed. Sullen looks 
took the place of smiles; the Italian 
teams pleaded they no longer cared 
for football; scurrilous posters ap- 
peared nightly on the walls and even 
at the entrance to the official buildings. 
The prisoners in the camp at the back 
of the town attempted escape. ; 

The Administrator returned from 
leave, the Brigadier from up-country. 
Another company of infantry was 
brought into the town. II Podesta 
was called to headquarters. 

He came in smiling and suave, one 
hand stroking the long proud nose, 
the other holding his panama hat. 
He addressed the Administrator, but 
all were included in the innocent gaze. 

“You must remember, sir, I have 
been sick. It is most unfortunate. 
When their father—Il Podesta—is not 
near they become as naughty children. 
I will arrange the affair pronto. Ex- 
amples must be made. Please leave 
me so that only I make them.” 

Next day more simple-looking Italian 
workmen were netted. They, too, were 
lorried across the border, but still 
the misdemeanours continued. On Il 
Podesta’s advice the influential Signor 
Mareo was arrested. Il Podesta re- 
mained in the background. He was 
known not to have been friendly with 
the man. It would not look well, he 
said. Others, too, were rounded up, and 
these also were enemies of I] Podesta. 
Once again he kept in the background. 
The trouble still went on. 

The administration became rattled. 
Their methods had been so satisfying, 
and now they seemed so futile. They 
tried everything. Benjamino the inter- 
preter was sounded. He had migrated 
to America when his village in Italy 
had been destroyed by an earthquake, 
was known to hold ultra-democratic 
views and to be hated in the town. He 
would only say, ‘“‘ The Germans are a 
sentimental people, but when they 
have sores in their midst they take a 
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knife and cut the sore out. The 
British waste their time trying to 
diagnose.” No one knew what he 
meant, so they passed on to Nunc, 
the prosperous merchant. So many 
concessions had he received from the 
British that they were sure he would 
talk. Unfortunately he was scared. 
Only the day before had he been 
photographed entering military head. 
quarters. “The picture will be sent 
to Rome. I am a marked man. The 
Fascists will shoot me when you have 
gone. I can tell you nothing.” They 
tried others who might be expected to 
lack sympathy for the Fascist cause. 
It was no good. Fear of the Fascists 
proved uppermost. 

It is the unexpected that happens 
as often as not. An Italian woman 
came one day to the security office. 
She desired a pass for Abyssinia. She 
said she wanted to be near her husband. 
But her husband was a prisoner. It 
was more than likely he was in India 
by now. She persisted; perhaps he 
had some money to give her. The 
security officer thought it should be 
the other way round. Did she not get 
well paid by the British for the very 
reason that her husband was a prisoner 
and could not support her ? 

At this the woman lost her temper, 
telling that security officer just what 
she and all the other women in the 
town thought of the British and ther 
miserable administration. How they 
paid them so much, then gave them 
more, and then took it away again 
and then gave them less than they got 
originally. 

The security officer considered her 
mad, but questioned closely. If what 
she said was true, then why hadn't 
they petitioned the administration * 

“Tl Podesta,” she cried, beating her 
breast in her rage, ‘does he not 
petition the British every day? Has 
he not told us a thousand times that 
he is doing all he can for us? That 
we must not go ourselves or else we 
will all be put in a concentration camp: 
He has tried till his heart would burst. 
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You British are molto cattivo—wicked, 
wicked.” 

Bit by bit they pieced the story 
together. I] Podesta had calmly been 
pocketing —not for himself but for 
Fascist funds—a good third of what the 
British had so innocently been paying 
him as allowances for the Italian 
women. The Assistant Podesta, the 
simpleton, knew nothing of this and 
had given them the full amount. I 
Podesta had returned, and, seeing 
what the simpleton had done, docked 
the difference by instalments from the 
series of payments. The funds thus 
accumulated helped no doubt to defray 
cost of paper for scurrilous posters, 
typewriting ribbon, and thé like. A’ 
pretty piece of chicanery that had 
worked beautifully. 

The British had no alternative. It 
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was a lorry for Il Podesta, the crossing 
of a border and a concentration camp. 
When the lorry set forth on its journey 
the women-folk of Rosetti rushed from 
their houses to say good-bye. Tears 
poured down their faces, they wrung 
their hands, and wiped their tears 
away with the edge of their dresses to 
make way for more. Yet Il Podesta’s 
duplicity had been explained to them. 

The lorry stopped at the exit to the 
town for petrol. More women ran 
from their houses, some with cushions, 
as the poor man looked so uncomfort- 
able. One offered him a crayfish for 
the journey. He accepted the cushions, 
but would have nothing to do with the 
crayfish. 

“Were it not for those accursed 
fish,” he moaned, “I would still be I 
Podesta.” 


II. ‘‘ THe Surprise was MUTUAL.” 


With the Italian East African cam- 
paign virtually over there remained 
the task of administering the conquered 
territories. This entailed the setting 
up of military garrisons and civil 
administrators and the establishing, if 
possible, of a correct relationship 
between the inhabitants of the con- 
quered territory and the occupying 
authorities—to say nothing of keeping 
the peace amongst the local inhabitants 
themselves. Political officers were dis- 
tributed in suitable centres throughout 
the length and breadth of the land, and 
the se¢retariat or Military Adminis- 
trator’s Headquarters located in the 
capital of the colony. It was here that 
most things ‘happened.’ There was 
always a fairly large Italian population 
of ex-officials, business men, lawyers, 
doctors, their wives, their children, 
and their dependants. 
existed a native population of Arabs, 
Somalis, Eritreans, Abyssinians, and a 
host of others whose nationality was 
far less certain. As may be guessed, 
the interests of these various sections 
of the community sometimes clashed. 
It was the job of the British to 


There also. 


straighten things out. It was not 
always easy, but we did our best. 

I happened to have an operational 
job at the time, but as operations were 
now a back number I expected to be 
moved at any time. The Potentates 
may have thought I was taking things 
easy; perhaps I was, but anyhow I 
was suddenly pounced upon to be 
President of a Court of Inquiry. On 
asking casually what I was to inquire 
about, I was told that I had to investi- 
gate a charge made by an Italian 
woman against a British. officer of 
being drunk while on duty. 

I was greatly surprised. There had 
been plenty of ‘ bear-fights ’ among the 
inhabitants, but this was, so far as I 
knew, the first occasion upon which 
a British officer had been drawn into 
the arena. To be frank, I did not like 
the idea the least little bit. I spoke 
no Italian. I looked upon myself as 
a bird of passage and had just arranged 
a short shooting trip. I disliked 
Courts of any kind, and the town was 
appallingly hot. Of one thing only 
was I thankful: the officer was person- 
ally unknown tome. 
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The Court assembled at 6 a.m. This 
was the time work started in that 
stifling town. The site selected was 
the reception-room in the old Fascist 
Party Headquarters, a gigantic red- 
brick building with a tall clock tower, 
whence flew, these days, the Union 
Jack. I found the room packed to 
overflowing with Italians. Either there 
was to be an appalling number of 
witnesses or they were regarding the 
affair as a good day’s outing. The 
room was the ornate, stupendous sort 
of ‘galleria’ the Italians delight in: 
shiny marble floors and a pair of 
enormous mirrored doors at either 
end. Round the walls hung some 
forty or fifty framed paintings of 
Italian military commanders and ex- 
colonial Governors. I remember think- 
ing at the time that it was decent of 
us to have left the pictures there 
untouched. 

A long table had been placed near 
one end of the room, and the necessary 
papers, technical literature, and Bible 
thoughtfully provided. Bruno, the 
interpreter, greeted me on my arrival. 
The officer concerned was already there. 
A young provost officer came up and 
said the witnesses were all present ; 
everything was ready. I could begin. 

The first witness was a well-dressed 
Italian lady of about forty. She came 
up to my table, and I invited her by 
gesture to accept the chair which 
someone had placed in front of the 
table. This she did. I then rose to 
my feet, and speaking through the 
interpreter told them all that under 
British military law each witness 
would be required to take the oath. 
I don’t know how Bruno, the inter- 
preter, managed to explain this, but 
they seemed satisfied. 

Then we all stood up. I read out 
the oath in English, the interpreter 
translated it into Italian, and the lady 
repeated his words. Then we all sat 
down again. 

No machine-gun could have pro- 
duced a more rapid rate of fire than 
‘my witness. Words just poured from 


her mouth, not in short, sharp bursts 
either, but in one constant stream, 
It took me a minute to regain grip, 
and then, with what I hope was a 
courteous gesture, [ managed to silence 
her. I turned to Bruno. “ Will you 
please tell the Signora that I have to 
take down every word in English? Will 
you ask her to be good enough to speak 
slowly, sentence by sentence? You 
will then translate it into English, and 
when I’ve got it down I'll tell you to 
proceed.” 

Satisfied that she understood, | 
gave her a smile to show there was 
no ill-feeling, and then went on. 
It took me four foolscap pages of 
her evidence before I discovered that 
two native soldiers were alleged to 
have made an attempt to enter her 
house, that she had called to a friend 
for help next door, who had telephoned 
to military headquarters who had sent 
a representative, the accused, who had 
arrived at her house, she alleged, drunk 
and incapable. 

Nine-tenths of her evidence seemed 
to me quite irrelevant, but I thought it 
better to give her her head, as I did 
not want to confuse the woman. 
When eventually she had finished I 
rose from my chair, got her to sign 
her statement, and bowed. She gave 
me a stiff curtsey and withdrew to the 
back of the room. 

The next was an older woman with 
a hard, thin-lipped face. She was as 
garrulous as the other, but there seemed 
an added sting in her words. Once or 
twice I fancied Bruno was uncertain 
how to translate her remarks. She 
kept looking at me as if she hated me, 
and at the accused as if she wanted to 
kill him. I was all the more patient. 
Her evidence mounted to five pages, 
every sentence of which I read back 
to her through Bruno: a long, weari- 
some business. I asked her if she had 
any more to say, and thank goodness 
she hadn’t. I bowed as she withdrew, 
but got no curtsey in exchange. I 
saw her a little later being congratu- 
lated .by her friends at the back of 
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the Court, and I can’t think why, for 
amore irrelevant lot of hearsay evidence 
you could hardly imagine. Had it been 
m ordinary British Military Court I 
should have refused nine-tenths of it. 

The next was a man, an Italian 
doctor. He started off with the usual 
irelevance, and I simply had to inter- 
vene. 

“ Please tell these ladies and gentle- 
men, Bruno, that I have no wish nor 
intention to stop them saying what 
they want to say, but I do request them 
to try ard keep to the point. Please 
proceed.” 

The doctor was courteous and allowed 
me to get one sentence down before 
going on with the next, but his words, 
too, seemed to have more sting to 
thm than the evidence warranted. 
These Italians appeared to have de- 
veloped a pretty good hate against this 
British officer and on the flimsiest 
justification. I admit I was puzzled. 
For one thing, I had expected the 
accused to ask the witnesses some 
questions. I had invited him to do so. 
Not a bit of it; he had just sat there 
with a look of mild contempt on his 
face as one after another of these 
people came along and hurled the most 
fearful insults at him—and all behind 
his back, so to speak. 

I asked the doctor some questions of 
my own. . 

“But did you at any time see the 
officer yourself ? ”” 

He thought a while, and then with 
obvious reluctance said— 

“No, sir?” 

“Then you have no idea, other than 
what you have heard, whether he was 
drunk or sober ? ” 

“T suppose not—sir.” 

“Thank you; please go on. I am 
sorry to have interrupted you.” 

By the time the man had finished 
I realised I would be there a week. 
There were scores of them, and all 
anxious no doubt to give evidence. 
Gone was my shooting trip; I would 
be lucky if I managed the evening 
bathe. It was getting hot, and [ 
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paused to wipe my brow with a hand- 
kerchief and put down my pen to rest 
my tired fingers. The next witness 
was then called. 

I hope I did not stare too rudely. 
She was a young, fresh-complexioned 
girl with a splendid figure and fine 
brown eyes. Her dress, a pair of 
abbreviated white shorts, might per- 
haps have been more appropriate to a 
tennis - court than to a Law Court. 
Fearing I might be hindered in my 
duty, I surreptitiously imposed that 
massive and dignified treatise, the 
Manual of Military Law, between my 
line of vision and the attractive new 
witness. This done, I asked her to 
proceed. 

It was the same old thing—hearsay, 
hearsay, hearsay—but whereas the 
other witnesses seemed to hate me this 
one seemed rather to like me. I got 
the impression she would have preferred 
to sit by my side rather than in the 
straight-backed chair they had pro- 
vided. Her evidence, such as it was, 
took up three pages, but added not one 
iota to the progress of the case. All 
the same I was sorry when she went. 
Her personality had been refreshing. 

There followed three or four more 
lady witnesses, each with her own 
story, and then another welcome change. 
A youth stepped forward. 

He was tallish and looked fit. I 
got the impression that he spent a lot 
of time at athletics. He refused the 
chair and stood stiffly to attention in 
military fashion. 

““T am seventeen. I am the son of 
General Pasquinelli. My father is 
fighting in Libya. I would have joined 
the Italian Army if I had been old 
enough. I am a student. I——” 

I was interested, and put a question 
through the interpreter. 

“Do I understand you go to school 
here—in this town ?” 

“* Yes, sir.” 

“And the British do not interfere 
with your education in any way ?” 

He seemed embarrassed. “ No, sir 
we are allowed to go to school.” 

B2 
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““T am sorry to have interrupted. 
Please go on.” 

The interruption, however, seemed 
to have put him off his stride; for he 
began to mumble and mutter and forget 
what he had to say. In the end he 
gave up. I felt rather sorry for the 
youth, and gave him a smile as he 
bowed and withdrew. 

Glancing at my wrist-watch I saw it 
was one o’clock. 

“Court adjourned till four this after- 
noon,” I promptly announced. 

Shoving that mass of papers into 
my despatch-case I staggered from the 
room. The Italians were courteous, 
rising as I passed. 

When I got back at four they were 
all waiting for me. I groaned inwardly 
as I took my seat. Before declaring 
the Court formally reopened I debated 
with myself whether I should give 
them a little lecture on the laws of 
evidence. Not-that I am an expert 
on the subject, far from it; but it did 
seem to me that we were going round 
in circles. If everyone was going to 
say what someone else had told him, 
then the entire population might well 
come forward as witnesses. I think it 
was the awful prospect of having to 
get one’s own thoughts put into Italian 
and passed on, with the interminable 
delay that invariably ensued, which 
made me keep my mouth shut. Rather 
feebly, then, I declared the Court 
open. 

At once a little man from the back 
of the room jumped to his feet. Before 
I could stop him a veritable avalanche 
of words was pouring from his mouth. 
Needless to say, I didn’t understand one 
single word. I appealed to Bruno, who 
did his best, but nothing would stop 
the little man. I remembered what I 
should have done. I had noticed that 
whenever I got to my feet there was 
silence. Rather pompously, I fear, I 
rose now. The little man subsided. 

“Who is this gentleman ?”’ I asked 
Bruno. “ What does he want ? What 
is he saying ?” 

“ He is a lawyer, sir.” 
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“Well, if he wants to give evidence 
he must wait till he’s called and be 
sworn in the usual way.” 

“But he does not want to give 
evidence.” 

“Then what does he want ? 
him to speak more slowly.” 

The interpreter put some questions 
to the verbose lawyer and then turned 
to me. “He says they do not want to 
goon withthecase. They are satisfied.” 

I was completely dumbfounded, 
*“* Not go on with the case? Why not! 
Satisfied. Satisfied with what ?” 

The interpreter turned once more to 
the lawyer. They seemed to be having 
quite an argument with each other. 

“They do not want to go on with 
the case. They are satisfied; just 
that!” 

I could see the accused was as 
surprised as I was, and the young 
provost officer and the British orderlies. 
We were all of us equally at sea. I 
did not knew what to do, so I said— 

“Do they wish to withdraw their 
evidence ?” 

There was much subdued chatter; 
they seemed in doubt. I wondered if 
they had understood and asked the 
interpreter to repeat the question. 
Then up spoke the little lawyer. “No, 
they did not wish to withdraw their 
evidence—but they were satisfied.” 

** Tell them the Court will proceed,” 
I said; ‘“‘the accused has witnesses 
of his own to bring forward. I will 
hear them now. Anyone who wishes 
may remain. They can question the 
witnesses—through me—if ‘they wish.” 

The rest was easy. Five straight- 
forward British soldiers and two 
R.A.M.C. doctors came up in tum 
and gave their evidence briefly and 
concisely. The doctors had been with 
the officer when he left for the lady’s 
house and on his return. The soldiers 
had seen Him at some time or another 
just before and just after the visit. He 
had been stone-cold sober on every 
occasion. 

The proceedings ended. I thrust 
the papers into my case and rushed 
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for the sea. There was just time for 
sbathe before it got dark. 

I had to be in town for the next 
fw days, going backwards and for- 
yards to the office. I noticed the 
inhabitants treated me with marked 
rspect, taking off their caps or bowing 
acording to their sex. Well, that was 
uderstandable; I now represented 
to them—Authority. I was puzzled, 
though, at the look of surprise on their 
fues as they studied me when they 
thought I wasn’t looking. They seemed 
to find in me some unusual specimen, 
asort of museum piece, a rarity. I 
wked other officers. They, too, had 
noticed the changed behaviour. They, 
100, felt they were being regarded as 
wusual people. 

This attitude and that extraordinary 
behaviour at the Court prompted me 
to tackle the interpreter. 

“Look here, Bruno,’ I said, ‘‘ can 
you explain the extraordinary change 
of attitude at the Court that day ? 
Why were they so very much out for 
blood before the adjournment, so loath 
to proceed afterwards? It doesn’t 
make sense.” 

The interpreter smiled. ‘‘‘ The ex- 
planation is not so very far to seek, 
st. When those people got to Court 
frst they were determined to be 
aggressive. You see, they were con- 
vineed the Court would shield the 
iicer—a British officer and conquered 
Italians. What hope had they ? They 
were surprised the Court was ever 
ied, but as it was—a blunder on the 
British part, no doubt—they were 
determined to make the most of it. 
The signora is not very bright. It is 
posible she may have mistaken the 
actions of a foreigner trying to under- 
stand her troubles as abnormal. I do 
lot think the others thought for one 
moment he was drunk. But it was a 
chance, for once, to assert themselves 
~they did not miss it.” 

“Isee, but why the sudden change ?” 
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“‘ Surprise, sir. Surprise, that is all. 
At first when they saw how courteous 
and patient you were they thought 
it what you call bluff—humbug, yes, 
that is the word. They were to be 
squashed however you pretended to 
behave. But when, as the case went 
on, it became apparent, even to the 
most stupid, that you were only trying 
to be fair, they were quite astonished, 
and then, yes, just a little bit ashamed 
of themselves. They were saying to 
themselves in the café at lunch-time, 
“But the man is buono!” They 
could not understand. They were so 
surprised that they could hardly believe 
it to be true. They did not withdraw 
their evidence. Oh no! In spite of 
their surprise they were cunning. There 
are long ears all round—ears that 
stretch from Italy. It would do no 
harm to have it known that they were 
good Italian citizens, good Fascists.” 

‘*T’ve never heard such rot,’ I said 
indignantly. ‘‘ What on earth do they 
think we ordered the Court of Inquiry 
for if we weren’t going to do the thing 
properly ? They seem to imagine we 
have some axe to grind. Do they think 
we want to be fair because we con- 
sider it pays us to be? Nonsense. 
What about my shooting trip; what 
about my having to stay in this blink- 
ing town at all? Why, if I’d wanted 
to I could have quashed that case in 
the first five minutes.” 

**T’ve told you, sir,” said the inter- 
preter soothingly, “they were sur- 
prised.” 

** Well,” I said, ‘“‘ you can tell them 
the surprise was mutual. We're sur- 
prised that they’re surprised, if you 
know -what I mean.” 

‘I think I do, sir,”’ answered the 
interpreter, but he sounded doubtful. 

I left it at that. There were other 
things to think about. I was going 
to tell the Potentates I didn’t want 
to be put on any more Courts of 


Inquiry. 
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IN THE GLADES OF THE VEDDAS. 


BY F. A. YOUNG. 


** Like the dew on the mountain, 
Like the foam on the river, 
Like the bubble on the fountain, 
Thou art gone, and for ever!”’ 


Ir is often a melancholy thing to 
contemplate the slow decline and final 
disappearance of a people. But not 
always: perhaps the jungle-loving 
Veddas of the interior of Ceylon are 
an exception. The circumstances of 
their passing are cheerful at least in 
this: that they have never been caused 
entirely to forsake their hallowed 
forest fastnesses; they have never 
been wholly subdued ; and they have 
never condescended to fit themselves 
to the irksome mould modern civilisa- 
tion would demand. In a word, they 
were true Veddas to the end. 

Towards the end of the nineteenth 
century there were perhaps only two 
or three more or less pure Vedda 
families extant: the others, Veddas in 
little more than name, were the pro- 
ducts of intermarriage between Veddas 
and the Tamils and Sinhalese of small 
villages scattered in the jungle. 

Today it is to these ‘near Veddas’ 
one must go in order to catch a glimpse 
of the Veddas of old, and to reconstruct 
the forest scenes of long ago. 

Some of these ‘ near Veddas ’ exhibit 
in quite a marked degree true Vedda 
characteristics ; and one may regard 
them as the tenuous shades, the 
penumbra as it were, of the real flesh- 
and-blood Veddas who have receded. 

Although the Veddas have no written 
history of their own (nor could they 
have one perhaps worth the name) 
they have been identified through the 
writings of a long series of travellers 
and very early historians of many 
nationalities—and particularly in the 
chronicles of the Mahavansa—with 
the ‘ Yakkos,’ or Devils, to whom the 
Buddha preached during his first visit 
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to Ceylon about B.c. 600; and who 
were encountered some sixty years 
later by Vijaya, the Bengali adventurer, 
He, with a comparatively small 
number of followers, reached Ceylon 
in the year B.C. 543, settled there, and 
founded a dynasty of Sinhalese kings, 
who retained supreme power until the 
death of King Mahasena in a.p. 301. 

While successive waves of foreigners 
made themselves masters of the more 
hospitable parts of Ceylon, the Veddas 
declined any co-operation soever (except 
what on occasions was forced on them), 
and withdrew into the remotest forests ; 
until at length, when Europeans 
colonised the island, they were to be 
found more or less exclusively in the 
Uva and Eastern Provinces, and only 
then in thé deepest and most trackless 
areas. 

It was in July that our bullock-cart 
went creaking along the sandy track 
that led into the jungle, away from the 
motor road. The timber was heavy 
at first and the tall trees met high 
above our heads, and their foliage 
tempered the strong sunlight. Jungle- 
fowl in the distance cried the distinctive 
challenge every forest traveller knows 
—‘‘ George Joyce! George Joyce !”— 
but we were not to be drawn from our 
path for a shot. 

The area at first was sparsely popu- 
lated, and often the cart-track emerged 
in open spaces of from ten to twenty 
acres extent, where Sinhalese villager 
had recently felled the trees and burnt 
the vegetation. These open spaces ll 
the jungle are called chenas. A stout 
fence is built round to keep out animals 
(which it rarely does for long) ; small 
huts are added, sometimes on pole 
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{ elephants are numerous; and in 
september, when there should be rain, 
pumpkins, manioca, melons, yams, 
hillies, maize, and kurrukan are planted 
amongst the charred tree-trunks. Some- 
times an altruistic chena-cultivator 
plants a papaw, banana, or areca-nut 
plm, although he cannot hope to reap 
much benefit from this himself, as the 
dena will be sterile in a couple of 
years, and he will have to start again 
dsewhere. Nevertheless, one occasion- 
ly finds a welcome palm in the wilder- 
ness of an old chena, where deer, pig, 
and elephant for some reason have not 
eaten it. 

Lokuliana, my companion and guide, 
who was an authority on Veddas, was 
impatient to reach a small jungle 
village ahead of us. ‘‘ There are people 
who call themselves ‘ Veddas’ in one 
of the huts,” he said. ‘‘ You can tell 
thm by their small size and their 
beardless faces.” 

Coconut and areca-palms came in 
sight after we had crossed more chenas. 
It was a typical Sinhalese village 
beneath a variety of palms, and there 
was a most un-Veddalike air of modest 
prosperity about the few scattered 
huts of the little community. The 
women, in clean, bright sarees and 
white bodices, were pounding grain 
in deep wooden mortars ; and the few 
men we saw who were not away in the 
chenas were Sinhalese also, tall and 
comparatively hairy. 

But the so-called Vedda hut, slightly 
isolated from the village, was a very 
different thing. The villager who 
showed it to us had a patronising 
air. “They don’t know how to build 
houses,” he said ; “‘ and as for working 
&chena! But ask them to bring you 
honey or to shoot a bear or a deer! 
That's what they’re good at!” 

While we were looking at this ill- 
tended, meagre garden the owner of 
the hut, one Kirihamy, returned from 
the chena where he had been working 
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for hire. The only thing Vedda about ° 


him was his little axe, with its narrow 
head, not more than three inches 
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across the cutting-edge, which, never- 
theless, a Vedda can wield with re- 
markable effect. Otherwise he looked 
like a Sinhalee, except that his hair 
was frizzy and wild, not tied in a tight 
bun, or kondi, like that of the other 
villagers ; and there was a penetrating 
look in his eyes, a stillness in his mien, 
that somehow signalised the hunter, 
the solitary man; not the cultivator 
or the essentially communal dweller. 

**So you’re a Vedda, are you?” I 
said to him. 

“What Veddas now?” he replied 
surlily. ‘“‘ Where could a Vedda live 
here, I ask you ?”’ and he looked round 
him scornfully. 

Lokuliana asked him to accompany 
us, and Kirihamy went into his hut 
to speak to his wife. Evidently she 
did not wish him to go. “‘ Can you not 
see,” we heard her shout, ‘‘ that little 
Nonna has fever ?”’’ His reply was to 
belabour her with his axe-shaft; but 
in a minute he came out and said 
with crestfallen look: ‘“‘ I have beaten 
my wife! But she will not agree to let 
me go with the Mahatmayas !”’ 

So we left this pleasant little village 
in the jungle and went on. Only 
Kirihamy had really interested us 
there; and his poor hut, his un- 
cultivated garden, and his somewhat 
wild appearance, amid that remote 
Arcady of provident, agricultural Sin- 
halese, told us his was Vedda ‘ blood ’ 
—he was a nomad hunter among 
peasants, a pinioned eaglet among 
finches. 

As we followed the sandy path and 
listened to the ‘ coo, coo-ing ’ of infinite 
numbers of batagoya pigeons overhead, 
Lokuliana, who was learned in Vedda 
lore, spoke of the one-time series of 
Vedda castes or ‘ families.’ 

“Most of them,” he said, ‘ took 
their names from some incident or 
episode of everyday domestic or hunt- 
ing experience. There were nine 
warugis or castes, each with its dis- 
tinctive episode and order of pre- 
cedence in the tribal hierarchy. The 
‘highest’ were the Moranas. These 
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owed their caste name to the memory 
of a Vedda woman who preserved in 
honey some mora fruit (Nephelium 
longana): a Sinhalese king happened 
to want mora to eat out of season, and 
only the Vedda woman was able to 
provide it. The Unapana-warugi owed 
its name to another Vedda woman— 
as is the case with all the Vedda castes. 
This woman wrung the moisture from 
her dew-soaked garment and gave it to 
a thirsty king to drink, who was bes 
nighted after a hunt in the great 
heat. Another woman was _ buried 
alive in the earthwork of the bund of 
Rugam tank (which used annually to 
burst). This gruesome immolation 
propitiated the angry deity of the 
water and prevented further accident 
—thus the Rugama-warugi. The 
Kiribo-, Nabudena-, and Enmbilli- 
warugis took their names from child- 
births beneath kiribo, nabudena, and 
embilli trees. Similarly, the Tala- and 
Uru-warugis immortalised. childbirth 
(of great Vedda chieftains or hunters, 
perhaps) in a talawa (an open grassy 
plain) and in a pig’s lair respectively.” 

The country was wild now and quite 
uninhabited. Our path led alternately 
across sun-scorched falawas and 
through dense heavily timbered forest. 
So unaccustomed to men were the 
birds that pigeons were nesting in 
small thorn bushes in the open talawas, 
and jungle- and pea-fowl were every- 
where to be seen in small flocks. In 
the soft sand of the track we saw what 
appeared to be the prints of a bare- 
footed woman or child; but it was 
only the track of bears, whose hind- 
feet leave a remarkably similar pattern 
to that of a woman or child. 

The pug-marks of leopards followed 
the path for miles, in places quite 
covering it. No doubt they diked the 
soft sand underfoot, and the great 
hunting silence it gave them. Once 
an intolerable smell drew us from the 
path into the timber, and in a glade, 
on its side, we found a dead elephant. 
Four or five pigs that had been feeding 
on it ran grunting away at our approach. 
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How it had died was a mystery. Ther 
was no evident wound, and it was only 
about seven years old—a snake possibly, 

After crossing a dry stream-bed, 
strewn with the massive droppings of 
many elephants and buffaloes, where 
great trees with gaunt roots bent 
overhead as though lamenting the 
lack of water, we emerged on a, prairie. 
like talawa of dry, short grass, dotted 
with palu, mora, and ant-hills. In 
the distance an immense, solitary 
rock, part forest-covered but bare in 
places near the summit, shimmered 
in the heat haze. As a stately ship or 
a mighty pyramid stands aloof from 
the surrounding calm sea or wilderness 
of sand, so this lonely rock reared itself 
aloft out of the arid jungle at its feet. 
It was our destination—a Vedda rock. 

We knew it had long been dedicated 
to the remnant of the Veddas, one of 
their last secret places; and now, we 
hoped, it was the fruit-season-home of 
a few {families of ‘near Veddas’: 
persons who yet retained that heredi- 
tary old-time spirit of nomadism to 
tie them to a wandering forest life 
—the last, diluted remnant of their 
people. 

As we approached we watched for 
signs of a water-hole. The flight of 
pigeons, bees, and the height and 
foliation of certain trees ; in particular, 
the direction of the tracks of elephants 
and herds of deer. At length, in the 
evening, the silence of the parched 
jungle was broken by the alarm cries 
of a herd of spotted deer—a series of 
staccato barks like short notes on a 
hunting horn. They had seen, oF 
scented, a leopard; and a moment 
later we came upon the water-hole 
at which he had been drinking. He 
must have heard our approach, and 
bounded off through the thirsty herd 
waiting nearby to approach the water 
when their inveterate enemy had left 
it. The water-hole, or kema, was 4 
natural pocket in a large slab-rock 
surrounded by gnarled rock tamarinds. 
On every side game-paths led to it 
from the forest; and even the rock 
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itself, near the water, had in: the 
course of ages been worn smooth by 
the constant attrition of countless 
hoofs. At one side, distant some fifteen 
feet from the stagnant, warm water 
in the kema, loose stones and small 
boulders were ranged in a low wall— 
now dilapidated. It was all that 
remained of an old ambush, built 
before the effective administration of 
the game laws, for the purpose of 
shooting the thirsty beasts that ap- 
proached to drink. We noiiced that 
what faint breeze there was blew from 
the kema towards the ambuscade. A 
very necessary precaution on the part 
of the hunter, for most animals approach 
water down-wind. 

One of our men discovered the ashes 
of a recent fire near the rock; and as 
the sun sank, Lokuliana thought he 
heard dogs barking on the steep hill- 
side above us. But the alarm cry of 
the muntjac, or barking-deer, very 
numerous in the vicinity, is too much 
like that of a dog giving tongue for us 
to place much faith in the sound. 

As we ate our evening meal, seated 
on the rock by the kema, the buzz of 
insects and the continual deep ‘ coo-ing ’ 
of batagoyas in the trees overhead, 
emphasised the tendency of all species 
to congregate in the vicinity of water. 
And not beasts and insects alone; for 
soon we heard men’s voices approach- 
ing, and a minute later saw the speakers 
themselves—five wiry, wild, unkempt 
men, with long uncombed hair,.and a 
couple of lean hunting dogs at their 
heels. They halted when they saw us 
on the rock; and as we knew that 
Veddas strongly resent being spoken 
to immediately on their return from 
the chase (and these fellows might yet 
retain the characteristic) we lay where 
we were and took no notice of them. 
(The true Vedda liked to rest awhile 
after his return from the hunt, par- 
ticularly if he had been unsuccessful ; 
and to speak to him first, before he 
himself broke silence, was to invite 
& stream of vituperative abuse—or 
worse. But this, after all, is the 
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hunter’s idiosyncrasy everywhere. Who 
cares to answer impertinent questions 
when fatigued after a day’s sport ?) 

It was extremely lucky for our 
chances of speaking to these men that 
it was evening, and too late for them to 
go off to another water-hole that night. 
One of them carried an iguana in his 
hand, and another had a wanderoo, or 
grey ape, of considerable size slung 
over his shoulder like a knapsack. 
Both these creatures were carried in 
characteristic Vedda fashion—that is, 
the membrane of the lower jaw was 
slit, and the tail, with a deep circular 
incision near the stump, was thrust 
through the mouth until the two 
incisions locked together. (This method 
of carrying game is not, of course, 
exclusively Vedda.) 

They collected sticks for a fire, and 
Lokuliana whispered to me to look 
out for the celebrated Vedda method 
of igniting it by rubbing two dry 
twigs together. But to our disappoint- 
ment one of them produced a match, 
like a juggler, from the meagre folds 
of his cloth, his only covering, an 
amorphous rag the size of a pocket- 
handkerchief. 

** Alas!” said Lokuliana; ‘“‘ these 
fellows seem to have travelled far from 
the ways of their forefathers. Perhaps 
one of them will come over for water.” 

Almost as he spoke one of the 
younger men came over to the kema 
with a small brass chatty in his hand. 
And now, for the first time, we saw at 
close quarters a fairly good example 
of ‘near Vedda.’ He was lean, young, 
symmetrically moulded, darker com- 
plexioned and shorter in stature than 
a Sinhalee and grimmer of aspect, and 
his head was crowned by a mass of 
shaggy, frizzy hair that reached almost 
to his shoulders. There was some- 
thing lithe and graceful in his bearing 
that contrasted distinctly with the 
air of subdued melancholy in his face. 
Sinhalese and Vedda characteristics 
seemed to struggle in him for mastery. 

We noticed that his cloth was an 
old piece of cotton, not cured riti bark 
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(Antiaris toxicaria), as was the case 
with the purer Veddas of a few genera- 
tions ago. But his_waist-string of 
sambhur thong had suspended from 
it an excellently made pouch of the 
hide of the grey ape or wanderoo. 

When we had filled his chatty with 
fetid water from the kema we offered 
him some betel and a handful of black, 
pungent Jaffna cheroots. He accepted 
them gravely and suspiciously, but a 
fifty-cent piece he refused. ‘“‘ What 
use is that here ? Give me its value in 
betel and chunam (lime),. like the 
Chetty does!’’ Money, in this un- 
peopled wilderness, had lost its lure ; 
only necessities, for immediate use, were 
valuable. Barter was the rule. 

When the little hunting party had 
finished roasting and eating their 
iguana over the fire, and were lying 
smoking and talking, Lokuliana and 
I went across to speak to them. The 
young fellow we already knew was 
called Heenbanda. Suthu was the 
eldest, about fifty, and he and his 
brother, nicknamed Gamarala (a minor 
headman), were the two most closely 
resembling pure Veddas. They were 
noticeably shorter than the average 
Sinhalee of this district, and bore the 
stigmata of the Vedda in their scanty 
beards and moustaches and _ hairless 
chests, expressionless faces, and utterly 
wild unkempt heads of hair. (Popular 
prejudice has it the Vedda never 
laughs. This is wide of the mark. 
They laugh only at things that really 
amuse them.) Their stoical, apathetic 
mien was typical of those who from 
infancy have tested their strength and 
energy against the barbarity of the 
untamed jungle—a trace of whose 
savagery and indifference to discom- 
fort and pain was stamped upon their 
faces. 

In reply to a question about his 
parentage Suthu said, “‘Cha! I am 
more Vedda than Sinhalese! Where 
was my father born? Why, in Dhik- 
galge (a famous Vedda cave). But he 
would have sorrowed to have been 
alive today. Aiyo! where is the 
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jungle craft of old? In the old days 
even we children could find our way 
through the trackless forest. But now 
there are signs everywhere—broken 
branches, marks on trees, piled stones, 
If my father had seen them he would | 
have said, ‘What use are all these | 
things? Do you want everyone to | 
know the way to our caves, and water- 
holes, and honey ? Where would we | 
hide if anyone came after us ?’” 

He was obviously very proud of his 
ancestry, and regarded the Veddas as | 
the true autochthons of the land; and | 
certain it is the Veddas of old con- | 
sidered themselves vastly superior to 
every other nation in the island at any | 
time. ‘ 
It was not long before the ‘ Veddas’ 
showed us several combs of honey they 
had collected in deep _ bucket-like 
receptacles of pliable bark and palm 
leaves. It is impossible to speak 
either of genuine Veddas or modern 
‘Veddas’ without mentioning honey- 
bees; for the two have ever been 
inextricably associated. Supreme skill 
and intense interest in honey finding 
is the mark by which one recognises 
the ‘ Vedda.’ If a man makes always 
for the jungle in the fruitful season 
and concentrates his energies on finding 
the most delicately flavoured combs, 
haunts those areas where the sweetest 
flowers grow, then he has Vedda 
ancestry—in all probability; but if, 
in addition, he risks his neck after the 
great hives under the cornice of a 
cliff, the hives of the fierce bambaras ; 
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ceases, as the Sinhalese say, to have 
further use for life or thoughts of father 
and mother; then you may be certain 
Vedda ‘blood’ runs strongly in his 
veins. 

The honey they showed us was the 
marvellously sweet product of the bee 
they called mee massa, the Apis 


indica, perhaps the choicest honey-bee 
in Ceylon, and one that builds in holes 
in trees and in fissures in rocks. 
“Taste it,’ said Gamarala, whose 
heart had been softened by a present 
of tobacco; “it is well flavoured with 
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mora fruit. What else is’ there like 
it?” 

“Ts there always honey in the 
jungle ?”’ I asked Gamarala. 

“ Always, but not for everyone. 
Only for those who know where to find 
it.” 

“Yes,” said Suthu, “there are 
always some bees at work, even if it 
is only the patinchi-karayas.” (The 
‘ stayers ’"—the little, stingless Dammar- 
bee—kanava massa they are called ; 
and the even smaller kotha massas, both 
of which produce honey the year 
round.) 

“Cha !”’ said Heenbanda scornfully ; 
“what are they ? Their combs would 
not feed a gnat! Mee massa honey is 
what a fellow likes—or bambara !”’ 

Bambaras, as they call them, are 
the large, fierce bees, Apis dorsata, 
that build huge combs on the inacces- 
sible, sheer sides of cliffs, like the 
one under which we were camped. 
(The name, like many Sinhalese words, 
is onomatopeeic, and perfectly implies 
the deep drone of the insect in flight.) 

If a ‘ Vedda’ is in straits for food 
he will search for a kotha or kanava 
nest; but the sweetest and most 
prolific yielders, bambaras and mee 
massas, produce only from late June 
to the end of August, the great flower 
and fruit months in the jungle. 

“Do you intend to go for those 
bambaras up on the rock ?”’ Lokuliana 
asked. 

Gamarala laughed and looked at 
Heenbanda. 

“There are some good nests there,” 
said Piyadasa hopefully. 

“ Are any of you kapun-karayas ?”’ 
(cutters), I asked. 

The sinewy, lean Heenbanda agreed 
he was a kapun-karaya; and added 
that in a day or two, when they had 
finished honey-gathering round the 
base of the hill, they would make the 
necessary ladders and smoke-torches 
to aid them approach the bambaras. 

We spent the night in a glade near 
the kema. Soon after we were asleep 
a pack of hungry jackals was attracted 
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to the camp by some jungle-fowl bones 
our cook had thrown away. These 
scavenging brutes made such an in- 
fernal noise fighting among themselves 
for the scraps that we got up to drive 
them away. A shot fired into the 
trees silenced them, ard Lokuliana 
remarked facetiously, ‘‘ In the morning 
we will find a combu-narree (horned 
jackal) dead under a tree.” This was 
taken in grave silence by Vengadasalam, 
our Tamil servant, who believed im- 
plicitly, like many Tamils and Sin- 
halese, that some jackal-packs are led 
by a mysterious patriarchal animal 
out of whose forehead grows a combu ° 
or horn. (This is reminiscent of the 
European notion that there is a jewel 
in the brain of certain toads.) 

In the morning Lokuliana and I 
accompanied Heenbanda on an exe 
pedition up the rock in search of the 
edible nests of the swifts that inhabit 
caves on the hillside. The ‘ Veddas ’ 
barter the nests to moormen and eat 
the young birds themselves. 

The ascent of a jungle hill whose 
ancient slopes and steeps are indented 
with caves and many secret places, 
where creepers climb and undergrowth 
trails over strewn boulders and pre- 
cipitous ravines, is exhilarating for 
naturalist and archeologist alike. 
Heenbanda approached each cave with 
caution, ready to meet the sudden 
attack of a bear alarmed at our intrusion. 
Several of these caverns contained the 
recent spoor of bears and leopards, 
but as it was the dry season these 
larger beasts lived chiefly in the open 
jungle; only habitual cave-dwellers, 
like bats and owls, were in occupation. 
There was much evidence, however, of 
various transients—pangolins, porcu- 
pines, jackals, mongooses, wild-cats, 
pythons, mouse deers (chevrotains), 
and even the majestic sambhur had 
laired there and dropped his heavily 
pearled horns within the cave. 

The kudu-galgi, nest cave of the 
swifts, was reached after a steep 
climb. Near the mouth of this im- 
posing recess, half cavern, half grotto, 
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was a cistern, called pokuna by the 
Sinhalese, cut by human hands in the 
living rock, deep and large enough 
for a man to swim in. Traces of ancient 
stonework, and drip-ledges over the 
mouth of the great cave, indicated a 
condition of things, many centuries 
ago, far different from the present 
desolation. The plentiful water supply 
must have been created to serve more 
than the needs of a community of 
pious Buddhist anchorites—it would 
no doubt have satisfied a garrison— 
and it is not impossible that the great 
commanding rock, with its unsurpass- 
able view over miles of surrounding 
country, impregnable, may for a time 
have been an outpost of the Sinhalese 
kingdom against the ‘yakkos’ or 
devils, as the unsubduable Veddas are 
-called in the Mahavansa. 

Innumerable swifts flitted through 
the upper air above the cave mouth ; 
hundreds more, alarmed by our pres- 
ence, darted in and out of the gloomy 
interior. The uneven roof was plastered 
with scores of cusped nests; and the 
silence was broken by the whirr of 
wings and the thin, reed-like “ weet, 
weet, weet’ of the agitated swifts. 

Heenbanda, clinging perilously to 
clefts in the side of the cave, proceeded 
to scrape the nests into a sack. With 
an eye to future harvests he prudently 
spared those that contained eggs; but 
the young birds, squab and fledgling 
alike, he ruthlessly stuffed into a bag, 
to be carried back to camp and there 
roasted and eaten by himself and his 
companions. 

One of the risks of nest-gathering in 
the half-light of a cave is that snakes 
in great numbers are attracted to the 
nesting area. Karawellas and mapilas 
often lie-up in a nest they have rifled ; 
and many a nest-gatherer has a 
shrivelled and useless finger to remind 
him of their bite. 

Other potentially deadly things, too, 
we found near the cave: the first, a 
splendid ‘ strychnine tree,’ whose pulpy 
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yellow fruit contains the nux-vomica 
seeds from which the strychnine igs 
extracted ;} and the other, if not in 
itself deadly, is so in the story concern- 
ing it, related to us by Heenbanda. It 
was a small terrestrial orchid with dull. 
coloured leaves spotted with red, and a 
red flower, that grew on a slim stalk 
from two small tubers a few inches 
below the surface. The tubers are 
prized by Tamil and Moorish village 
physicians as a love-philtre. 

“* A Vedda and his sister stopped by 
the wayside for a chew of betel,” said 
Heenbanda. “The Vedda stuck his 
arrows in the ground while he prepared 
the chew. Then he pulled up an 
arrow, put the chew of lime and betel 
on the blade, and handed it to his 
sister. Aiyo!”’’ Heenbanda rolled 
his eyes. ‘“‘ No sooner had his sister 
taken the chew in her mouth than she 
was bewitched. The Vedda, furious 
that his sister should disgrace herself 
by impious, unsisterly behaviour, strung 
his bow, and slew her on the spot in a 
transport of rage. When, sorrowfully, 
he pulled his other arrows from the 
ground a small yam was found to have 
been transfixed. He suspected the yam 
had something to do with the strange 
behaviour of his sister, and kept it. 
Later a vederala } examined it, and thus 
the properties of the nagamaru alla 
(sister-killing yam) were discovered.” 
The crimson spots on the leaves are 
said to be evidence of the tragedy. 

Back in camp again we found the 
other ‘Veddas’ exultant over the 
shooting of another wanderoo. These 
great grey apes are extremely wary, 
kut their uncontrollable curiosity is 
often the cause of their undoing. The 
‘Veddas’ take advantage of this 
weakness: one man hides himself in 
the undergrowth and utters strange 
cries, and the apes cannot resist al 
impulse to see the author of the noises. 
They come lower in the trees, some- 
times to the ground, and one of them 
usually falls to a shot from another 





1 A village physician. 
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man concealed nearby. The ape was 
rapidly skinned and the entrails thrown 
to the dogs. It was then cut into 
convenient portions, the skull split 
in two, and then roasted over the fire 
and eagerly devoured. The skin, 
when cured, would be made into hand- 
some pouches and betel-bags, like the 
one Heenbanda wore. 

It is strange that men who ate with 
zest such revolting fare as monkeys 
should abhor the flesh of the porcupine. 
This is a characteristically Vedda 
trait, the reason of which is obscure. 
It is said that Veddas have burned 
Sinhalese huts in which porcupines 
have been eaten; yet there is nothing 
in Vedda metaphysical beliefs, so far 
as I know, to justify this antipathy to 
porcupine flesh, as is the case with 
Mahometans. 

As the sun sank, and the cicalas in 
thousands began their staccato clamour, 
a leopard ‘sawed’ hungrily from the 
lower slopes of Vedda rock; and a 
nightjar, that fatal evening bird, uttered 
her first gentle golden notes. 

“ Puthu hat’porowa!l wputhu hat’- 
porowa !”’ mimicked Piyadasa, imitat- 
ing the bird’s cry; and Lokuliana 
gave the English onomatopeeic render- 
ing: ‘“‘Captain Philpotts! Captain 
Philpotts |” 

Suthu looked up and said, “A 
woman’s seven sons went into the 
forest to fell a gigantic satin-wood 
tree. The tree fell in the wrong direc- 
tion, and the seven brothers were 
killed beneath it. When they didn’t 
return in the evening the woman 
went to the place and found the fallen 
tree and her seven sons beneath it. 
In despair she seized an axe and killed 
herself. Her spirit took wings and 
became a bird, the puthu hat’porowa 
(seven sons axe), whose lament begins 
always at sunset.” 

At length the ‘ Veddas’ were ready 
to display their most supreme skill, 
the descent from the summit of the 
rock to the perpendicular cliff-face 
where the bambaras had their almost 
impregnable nests. On the kapun- 
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karaya, Heenbanda, would devolve the 
danger of the ultimate descent; but 
the construction of the ladder or 
yothala of kirivel vines, on which his 
life must depend, was the responsi- 
bility of Suthu and the others, who 
would spare no pains in an effort to 
make it as perfect as possible. 

As dawn broke we left the kema and 
started up the rock. Past the caves 
on the lower slopes, up to the 
pokuna cavern where the swifts nested 
and the strychnine grew. Then the 
final scramble over the bare, steep 
rock, where we disturbed a pair of 
peregrine falcons nesting on a rocky 
ledge. Thesummit was gently rounded, 
and covered with scrub and gnarled, 
stunted trees. In places there were 
outcrops of flattish rock, where another 
kema contained a good supply of 
water; and agile leopards and bears, 
in spite of the difficult approach, had 
been drinking at it. 

The ‘ Veddas’ spent the day collect- 
ing and splitting kirivel creepers for 
the ladder. When split longitudinally, 
crossbars were inserted about two feet 
apart, and securely bound in position 
with a sinuous vine. The ends of the 
yothala were then bound in a final loop 
or U, and it was ready to support Heen- 
banda when the time came to descend. 
Next they made the thulas or smoke- 
torches of dry mana grass, green 
leaves, and bark, with loops attached, 
so that when not in use they might 
swing freely from the forearms of the 
kapun-karaya, and leave his hands 
disengaged for other things. Finally; 
the matha, a strong light stick about 
eight feet long, with a point at one 
end and four pointed prongs at the 
other. Like the thulas, it had a loop 
to permit it to swing from the forearm. 

The receptacle to contain the honey 
and excellent bambara wax had a wide 
mouth, and was made of dried deer- 
skin for lightness and portability. It 
was facetiously called the asowa-katti 
or horse’s mouth. But by the time 
it had been filled several times and 
hauled up through the smoke, the 
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darkness, and the swarms of infuriated 
bees we heard it called other and more 
profane names ! 

By evening the ‘Veddas’ were 
ready; they had now but to wait 
for darkness, for there were too many 
hives to make a daylight descent 
practicable. One or two nests close 
together can be taken in daylight, but 
seven or eight or more, as on Vedda 
rock, required far greater caution ; for 
the stings of bambaras, even in limited 
numbers, can kill a man. 

In the meantime Vengadasalam and 
the others had gained a ledge, or shelf, 
some forty yards below the hives. They 
had cut a huge pile of lantana and 
lemon grass, and had piled it high 
with foliage and bark, ready to assist 
with smoke from below when Heen- 
banda began to descend. In the 
rapidly waning light we gathered on 
the bare, rounded outcrop of gneiss 
that formed at once the highest point 
and the western bastion, as it were, of 
the rock. Like sweet organ notes 
beautiful peals of silver music from 
innumerable spurfowl on the forest- 
carpet below swelled melodiously up 
to us. Occasionally an ape in the 
trees at the foot of the rock boomed 
solemnly, and from a distant jungle the 
inevitable leopard ‘sawed’ discordantly. 
It reminded us of the relentless savagery 
that burned amongst these “ forests 
ancient as the hills”; and of the 
fearful apprehension in the voices of 
the startled deer that barked an 
immediate, nervous warning in response. 

On three sides the jungle stretched 
continuous and smooth to the pale 
horizon; but far in the west great 
mountains zoned themselves in ever 
higher ranges one upon the other : first, 
the grey-green outline of the Peacock 
Rock, then other ranges, until the 
contour of the most majestic and 
sublime of them all, Adam’s Peak, was 
lost in a haze of sulphur sky and 
purple nebula. We watched the sun 
sink behind the ranges like stout 
Cortez’ men, “ Silent, upon a peak in 
Darien.” 
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When there was sufficient darkness 
for protection, and the bees had retired 
within their hives, a loud, oft-repeated 
“Hoo! hoo! nerrupu! nerrupu!” 
(Ho, there! make the fire!) told 
Vengadasalam to get his smoke-fires 
alight. There was no breeze, and 
dense clouds soon rose from the shelf 
and enveloped the bambaras. It reached 
us on the summit and tinged the 
atmosphere with an acrid, lemon 
scent; it mingled with the darkness 
and made the gloom Stygian. The 
ladder was dropped over the cliff: 
one end _ affixed to a tree, the other 
dangled in space below the cornice. 
Piyadasa, Heenbanda’s brother-in-law, 
stood by the ladder to assist and 
lower things. (The brother-in-law of 
the man on the ladder is always chosen 
for this important task: he alone 
cannot covet the kapun-karaya’s wife 
in the event of accident !) 

Another great pile was lit, this time 
on the rock, to protect Piyadasa, the 
guardian of the ladder. Two or three 
smoking thulas were lowered near the 
bees, and a propitiatory incantation 
rapidly recited to give the kapun- 
karaya strength, and to make his 
fingers cling to the ladder like those 
of the loris to a twig ; and Heenbanda, 
a cloth pulled round his neck and his 
hair dishevelled to protect his face 
and eyes from the bees, disappeared 
over the precipice into utter darkness 
and voluminous billows of smoke. The 
ladder creaked and grated on the rock 
as he groped his way down; and the 
shouts of the exultant Tamils, tending 
their bonfire, rang up to us on top of 
the rock. 

When Heenbanda reached the level 
of the hives he thrust his head under 
a rung of the ladder and braced the 
back of his neck against it; then he 
put one leg through the ladder and 
bent his knee over another rung, with 
his instep braced against the side of 
the ladder lower down. Thus he was 
‘locked’ in a position that permitted 
him to swing freely and to use both 
arms. 
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The hives were now within reach of 
the pole in his hand; and swinging 
gently in space, hundreds of feet above 
the jungle, he put the smoking torches 
on the end of the pole and held them 
under the hives. When the lingering 
bees were driven out he withdrew the 
pole and let the smoking torches swing 
protectively from their loops over his 
forearms ; then with the point of the 
pole he cut through the lower, grub- 
containing part of the comb until it 
fell away. The sharp point next 
served to cut the honeycombs into 
convenient vertical sections, which, 
one by one, he skewered with the 
pronged end of the pole and dropped 
into the ‘horse’s mouth,’ previously 
lowered and attached to the ladder. 

Each approachable hive in turn was 
dealt with like this until the ‘ horse’s 
mouth’ was full. Then Heenbanda gave 
a great cry, “ Adapo! adapo!” (Pull! 
pull !), and by slow stages the load of 
wax and honey was drawn up to the 
rock. When it had been emptied the 
indefatigable kapun-karaya disappeared 
again over the cliff. Several times he 
repeated the performance, until only 
the completely unapproachable hives, 
the ‘yakka baliya’ or devil’s share, 
as they were sardonically called, were 
left. 

Heenbanda made his final climb 
and threw himself exhausted on the 
rock. He was absolutely ‘done in,’ 
covered with perspiration, dirt, honey, 
and smoke-grime. The concentrated 
fumes had choked and almost blinded 
him, and he was stung in several 
places. With true ‘ Vedda’ stoicism 
the others merely picked the stings out 
of him, and left him under a bush to 
sleep off the effects of his exertion. 
Thus dangerously was the wax and 
honey gathered, which we knew they 
would soon barter for a very few 
rupees’ worth of goods. 

When we descended from the rock 
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in the morning the air was still heavy 
with the scent of burnt mana grass 
and the heady aroma of bambara 
honey, and bees droned menacingly 
round the cliff. Our friends had now 
finished with Vedda rock and were 
preparing to move on. We delighted 
them with presents of tobacco, betel, 
cloths, rice, and knives ; and bid them 
farewell. 

The things we had seen them do and 
the feats performed had been Vedda : 
Vedda the inevitable honey-search 
and the peerless jungle craft; Vedda, 
too, the stoicism and disdain of com- 
fort ; and also the improvident, roving 
instinct that will expire rather than 
think seriously of tomorrow. In most 
else, and by language and association, 
they were jungle Sinhalese. 

To see them as genuine descendants 
of the Veddas one must first disregard 
the everyday, formal eye and view 
them through the perhaps more spiritual 
and intuitive lens of the anthropologist 
and historian, which alone is capable 
of penetrating those mists of decadence 
and miscegenation that obscure the 
ancient Vedda impulses, customs, and 
physical appearance. It is said that 
some of the Sinhalese of Bintenne 
retain in their accent a suggestion of 
an African tongue: a heritage from 
the soldiery of a negro detachment 
that garrisoned Bintenne after the 
Kandyan rebellion in 1817, and who 
later intermarried with the local Sin- 
halese. Soon, no doubt, there will 
remain traces of the jungle-loving 
Veddas no more concrete than those 
of the Africans. 

Suthu, Gamarala, Piyadasa, and 
Heenbanda are very far from being 
pure Veddas, but they are interesting 
links with the dim past, when there 
were Vedda kings and chieftains, and 
Vedda maidens decorated, on cere- 
monial occasions, with scarlet flowers, 
lotus, and peacock plumes. 
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WINES FROM THE COMMONWEALTH. 


BY STEPHEN GWYNN. 


WHEN the war is won, how are we 
going to celebrate victory? What 
will be left to drink it in? From 
France, alas and alas! mighty little 
can be hoped; what the Germans 
have not looted for their own drinking 
has been, it seems, turned into industrial 
alcohol and is driving their war 
machines. Beyond that, it would be 
like them so to handle not merely 
the vines but the soil, say of Lafitte 
and Chambertin, as to undo the skilled 
work of noble generations. 

Yet, in my belief, not any devilry 
Germany can devise will prevent 
Frenchmen from developing again what 
has been always one of the finest 
expressions of their civilisation. 
Whether their wine, so infinitely varied 
and reaching to such amazing perfec- 
tion, owes its quality to their intelli- 
gence, or that intelligence, not less 
various in excellence, is, as for my 
part I must believe, partly the product 
of their wines—these are topics on 
which one might gladly argue through 
a long sitting—with fit accompani- 
ment of bottles. But even today that 
would be difficult. Latterly some of 
us, like-minded about drinks, spent a 
week in London, and naturally ate 
and drank at French restaurants. 
One of these, whose name will suggest 
itself to many, is in a byway off 
Regent Street, and there the burgundy 
which we ordered was said by a wine 
waiter (frank enough when we chal- 
lenged him) to be Portuguese. Another 
of the haunts we visited was in the 
heart of Soho, and here, though again 
I had ordered an ordinary burgundy, 
the wine arrived in a bordeaux bottle— 
and very drinkable we found it. Again,. 
when we showed a serious interest 
and not a spirit of fault-finding, we 
were met with frankness. It was 
Algerian wine. I pointed out that I 
had asked for a burgundy ‘ premiéres 
cétes,’ which was on the list. ‘“‘ That 


also is Algerian,” the waiter said. It 
was pleasant to think that Allied 
troops, by their sudden descent on 
North Africa, made their way into a 
place where they could find wine, and 
very decent wine to drink ; for Germany 
had not time to destroy the stocks. 
But what I wish to observe is that 
during these visits, when we dined at our 
own British hotel, we drank regularly 
one of what used to be called the 
‘Empire wines.’ I do not like the sound 
of that. But I did like, we all liked, 
the ‘ Big Tree Burgundy.’ An honest, 
satisfying wine we found it, better 
than either the Algerian or the Portu- 
guese, and we were not surprised 
that the establishment made a favour 
of giving us even our modest supply. 
Tt was in great demand. Still, good 
as it was, it had the kind of excellence 
which can go with a wholesale product 
—like the excellence of Guinness. My 
feeling is that a country which could 
send out so good a wine ought to be 
able to produce one of more individual 
distinction ; it suggested that in Aus- 
tralia vintaging was too much an 
industry and too little of an art. 
Take a single fact. All the countries 
where wines are venerated keep the 
products of each season separate ; but 
I never heard that any of the Empire 
wines was Offered as of any particular 
vintage. In short, I doubt whether 
the Commonwealth has growers with 
that cultivated feeling for special 
quality in a wine which marks the 
Céte d’Or or the vineyards of Bordeaux. 
Rough-and-ready methods have led to 
a widespread disparagement which has 
become almost a superstition. Three 
or four years ago I became acquainted 
for the first time with South African 
sherry, and had the chance to ask the 
late Charles Walter Berry (of blessed 
memory) for his views on it. What 
that really great wine merchant said 
seemed to me to show that he had 
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never done this wine the honour of 
thinking about it at all; and at that 
time there was no special reason why 
he need. But now I at least am 
mighty thankful for South African 
sherry when I can get it, and find it 
no less pleasant for a glass before 
(can we say, dinner ?) than what is 
sold as ‘Government sherry.’ More- 
over, as Charles Berry must have 
known, South Africa, unlike the other 
Dominions, had a preponderating con- 
tinental strain in its people; and one 
result was that when they laid down 
vineyards they produced a wine that 
had quality. 

I lived once in a house on the hills 
overlooking Dublin which was old 
enough to have a cellar with properly 
built-up bins, and to each of them was 
allotted a metal disk naming the wine. 
One of theee labels was ‘Cape.’ How 
long is it since any British wine mer- 
chant could supply, or was asked for, 
a dozen of ‘Cape’? ‘Constantia,’ I 
think, was the name of the leading 
vintage—a white wine; and it is 
probably still held in honour at the 
Cape by wise South Africans—especially 
by those who inherit the continental 
tradition. Whoever organised the vine- 
yards that produce the South African 
sherry must, I think, have had the 
educated feeling for wine. On the 
other hand, it seems to me that ‘ Big 
Tree Burgundy’ comes from a soil 
and climate which with more sensitive 
direction might yield something com- 
parable to what Corton sends us or 
even Chambertin. And is there no 
possibility of creating within the wine- 
growing districts of the Commonwealth 
something that has the character of a 
good bordeaux ? 

There may be a chance to develop 
after the war not only a supply but 
a demand. Great Britain and North 
America are far less wine-drinking 
countries than they could well afford 
to be, if wines were on the market at 
such prices as prevailed throughout 
the Continent. Nobody at this moment 
in history is likely to disparage the 
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Anglo-American breed; but we may 
at least admit that the continental 
peoples have qualities of their own ; 
and many of us hold that the wine- 
using countries have a certain advan- 
tage. South Africa for a generation 
has been frankly part of the British 
Commonwealth, and has brought us 
above all two men of wholly exceptional 
distinction—Smuts and Botha. Radi- 
cally distinct, and proudly distinct, as 
they were from the Anglo-Saxon, pro- 
foundly unlike each other in intellect 
and character, they still had a common 
element: they shared the continental 
tradition. [have no knowledge whether 
they drank wine or no; but they 
sprang from peoples in whose life wine 
was something quite other than a 
luxury. Probably no matter what 
may be said or done, these islands will 
remain beer-drinking—with reinforce- 
ment of spirits when they can get it. 
But there is a huge public that wel- 
comes the chance of wine, though to 
perhaps the majority wine means 
‘wine,’ just as ‘literature’ means 
printed writing, and means no more. 
But if Australian and South African 
growers would encourage possible 
buyers to discriminate between wine 
and wine, if they would separate 
and call attention to their choicer 
growths—for the produce of one 
vineyard must differ from that of 
another and of one season from another 
season’s yield—then I think they would 
get willing response from many who 
will find the growths of France un- 
procurable, or prohibitive in price. It 
may be that the first thing for the 
growers to do would be to educate 
themselves, but certainly they should 
educate their public to shake off that 
old prejudice against Empire wines. 
There will assuredly be a demand for 
quantity, and no doubt they can meet 
it up to a point with honest stuff; 
but unless they seek also to meet the 
demand for quality, they will condemn 
their produce to a position of perma- 
nent inferiority. Skilled advice could 
probably be got from some of the 
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unhappy Frenchmen who at present 
cannot live in France; or perhaps 
even more readily in Algeria, where 
doubtless French wine-growers have 
learnt to adapt their methods to a new 
soil and climate. 

But, above all, any French expert 
could be trusted to bring with him 
that sense of distinctive excellence ; 
for there is hardly a Frenchman living 
but knows that one wine differs from 
another in quality as much as one page 
from another page of print. ‘ Print’ 
may be a dull primer—or a play of 
Shakespeare’s. ‘Wine’ may mean 
a decent ordinaire ; it may mean also 
Lafitte of a vintage that it is a privi- 
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lege to have drunk. It is for us to 
give a fair and even a friendly judg. 
ment to what the Dominions offer for 
our drinking; it is for them to take 
thought how they can supply us with 
something that will earn not only a 
welcome but gratitude. ‘‘ Good wine 
needs no bush” was the old saying: 
Bordeaux, Burgundy, and Champagne 
can dispense with propaganda. Up to 
the present one can hardly say that 
about the Commonwealth’s own vin. 
tages. Propaganda at both ends 
would seem to be needed, preaching to 
those who make the wine, but also to 
those who may be counted likely to 
pay for it and drink it. 





SUNDAY MORNING: TOBRUK. 


BY BERNARD FERGUSSON. 


Tuis Sunday morning, from afar 
The wind cuts like a scimitar, 
Searching and snell and stinging ; 
Yet, huddling craven from its chill, 
I hear the bird across the hill 
And marvel at its singing. 


I know not if that glorious rush 

Of praise be from a Christian thrush 
Or from a Moslem sparrow ; 

I know not if it truly knows 

It sings between the lines of foes, 
So wide and yet so narrow ; 


I only know that in its song 
It pours the wisdom stored so long 
From old Saint Francis’ sermon, 
And all unwittingly it sings 
The beauty of eternal things 
To Scotsman and to German. 


But as I hear its eager notes 
Spread outward to invisible throats, 
Waking to Sabbath wonder, 

Beyond the wire, beyond my post, 
Beyond the Midianitish host, 
The guns begin to thunder... . 


—Wapt! Zeitun, December 1941, 
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THE FOSTER GANG. 


BY D. G. DAVIES. 


Ir is not of my choosing that this 
story, which originated as an account 
of the death of the famous Boer General 
Delarey, comes to be mixed up with 
the tale of the Foster Gang. The 
dramatic unities, I suggested to the 
original hearers, were violated by such 
a double-headed presentation; but 
the only reply was that, so long as the 
thing was interesting, the unities 
might look after themselves—which, 
in fact, given that condition, they 








generally do. 
We were leaning over the ship’s 
rail, Colonel H. , my friend D 


and myself, in the harbour of Welling- 
ton, N.Z., homeward bound via the 
Pacific from South Africa, when the 
tak somehow veered round to the 
Boer War and General Delarey. The 
Colonel had been on Lord Methuen’s 
staff when they were all captured by 
Delarey, had seen a good deal of the 
General thereafter, and had ended up 
by getting quite fond of him. He now 
happened to ask D——, who was an 
ficer cf the South African Con- 
stabulary, whether he knew anything 
about the way Delarey died. He had 
heard and read, he added, various 
accounts, some of them a trifle sinister, 
but never anything authentic. As it 
happened, said D——, he knew about 
a much as anyone could know, since 
he had been personally and officially 
concerned in the tragic—but not 
tinister—affair. He was going on to 
say it all arose out of the notorious 
Foster Gang, which, however, he would 
cut out of his story, when Colonel H: 
and other South Africans pressed him 
for the whole story. We adjourned to 
the smoking-room, where, before our 
voyage ended, D—— had to repeat 
to various audiences—to the marked 
benefit of his bar account—the follow- 
ing story which he then told us. 





Willie Foster, chief of the gang, 
first came into police records over a 
jewel robbery in Cape Town in 1913. 
There was nothing particularly un- 
common about it except for some pretty 
rough handling of the two proprietors 
of the shop ; but at the trial, in which 
his brother Jimmie, an accomplice, 
shared the honours, Willie showed his 
mettle by violent threats of vengeance 
against the presiding Judge. No doubt 
he was unpleasantly surprised by the 
stiff but well-deserved sentence of 
twelve years’ hard labour. ‘“‘ By God!” 
he shouted in Court, ‘“‘ you shall pay 
for this. I'll not forget it ” and a 
lot more. (Later on, as will be seen, 
he was on his way to keep his word 
when he was headed off by the police.) 
“A tough,” I said to myself as I 
read the reports, “‘and maybe a killer. 
Thank heaven he’s off our hands for 
a time.” My gratitude was prem- 
ature. A few months later, in 
February 1914, Willie escaped, by a - 
simple but clever ruse, from the 
Central Prison in Pretoria. Dispensing 
perforce with brother James, for whom 
stone walls did a prison make for the 
duration, he found two other cronies 
much to his taste, and the trio soon 
began to bother us badly. 

In April (1914) they dynamited the 
Post Office safe at Roodeport, West 
Rand, and got clear away with some 
£2000. It was a neat affair, not a 
soul being awakened though many 
were sleeping near, and the night was 
well chosen, being one when the native 
caretaker had decided, without con- 
sulting higher authority, to take a 
night off. In July they broke into a 
bank at Boksburg North, and, dis- 
turbed at their work, shot dead a bar- 
tender and badly wounded another 
man who came running across from a 
hotel opposite. The barman’s murder 
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WINES FROM THE COMMONWEALTH. 


BY STEPHEN GWYNN. 


WHEN the war is won, how are we 
going to celebrate victory? What 
will be left to drink it in? From 
France, alas and alas! mighty little 
can be hoped; what the Germans 
have not looted for their own drinking 
has been, it seems, turned into industrial 
alcohol and is driving their war 
machines. Beyond that, it would be 
like them so to handle not merely 
the vines but the soil, say of Lafitte 
and Chambertin, as to undo the skilled 
work of noble generations. 

Yet, in my belief, not any devilry 
Germany can devise will prevent 
Frenchmen from developing again what 
has been always one of the finest 
expressions of their civilisation. 
Whether their wine, so infinitely varied 
and reaching to such amazing perfec- 
tion, owes its quality to their intelli- 
gence, or that intelligence, not less 
various in excellence, is, as for my 
part I must believe, partly the product 
of their wines—these are topics on 
which one might gladly argue through 
a long sitting—with fit accompani- 
ment of bottles. But even today that 
would be difficult. Latterly some of 
us, like-minded about drinks, spent a 
week in London, and naturally ate 
and drank at French restaurants. 
One of these, whose name will suggest 
itself to many, is in a byway off 
Regent Street, and there the burgundy 
which we ordered was said by a wine 
waiter (frank enough when we chal- 
lenged him) to be Portuguese. Another 
of the haunts we visited was in the 
heart of Soho, and here, though again 
I had ordered an ordinary burgundy, 
the wine arrived in a bordeaux bottle— 
and very drinkable we found it. Again, 
when we showed a serious interest 
and not a spirit of fault-finding, we 
were met with frankness. It was 
Algerian wine. I pointed out that I 
had asked for a burgundy ‘ premiéres 
cétes,’ which was on the list. ‘‘ That 


also is Algerian,” the waiter said. It 
was pleasant to think that Allied 
troops, by their sudden descent on 
North Africa, made their way into a 
place where they could find wine, and 
very decent wine to drink ; for Germany 
had not time to destroy the stocks. 
But what I wish to observe is that 
during these visits, when we dined at our 
own British hotel, we drank regularly 
one of what used to be called the 
‘Empire wines.’ I do not like the sound 
of that. But I did like, we all liked, 
the ‘ Big Tree Burgundy.’ An honest, 
satisfying wine we found it, better 
than either the Algerian or the Portu- 
guese, and we were not surprised 
that the establishment made a favour 
of giving us even our modest supply. 
Jt was in great demand. Still, good 
as it was, it had the kind of excellence 
which can go with a wholesale product 
—like the excellence of Guinness. My 
feeling is that a country which could 
send out so good a wine ought to be 
able to produce one of more individual 
distinction ; it suggested that in Aus- 
tralia vintaging was too much an 
industry and too little of an art. 
Take a single fact. All the countries 
where wines are venerated keep the 
products of each season separate ; but 
I never heard that any of the Empire 
wines was Offered as of any particular 
vintage. In short, I doubt whether 
the Commonwealth has growers with 
that cultivated feeling for special 
quality in a wine which marks the 
Céte d’Or or the vineyards of Bordeaux. 
Rough-and-ready methods have led to 
@ widespread disparagement which has 
become almost a superstition, Three 
or four years ago I became acquainted 
for the first time with South African 
sherry, and had the chance to ask the 
late Charles Walter Berry (of blessed 
memory) for his views on it. What 
that really great wine merchant said 
seemed to me to show that he had 
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never done this wine the honour of 
thinking about it at all; and at that 
time there was no special reason why 
he need. But now I at least am 
mighty thankful for South African 
sherry when I can get it, and find it 
no less pleasant for a glass before 
(can we say, dinner ?) than what is 
sold as ‘Government sherry.’ More- 
over, as Charles Berry must have 
known, South Africa, unlike the other 
Dominions, had a preponderating con- 
tinental strain in its people; and one 
result was that when they laid down 
vineyards they produced a wine that 
had quality. 

I lived once in a house on the hills 
overlooking Dublin which was old 
enough to have a cellar with properly 
built-up bins, and to each of them was 
allotted a metal disk naming the wine. 
One of theee labels was ‘Cape.’ How 
long is it since any British wine mer- 
chant could supply, or was asked for, 
a dozen of ‘Cape’? ‘Constantia,’ I 
think, was the name of the leading 
vintage—a white wine; and it is 
probably still held in honour at the 
Cape by wise South Africans—especially 
by those who inherit the continental 
tradition. Whoever organised the vine- 
yards that produce the South African 
sherry must, I think, have had the 
educated feeling for wine. On the 
other hand, it seems to me that ‘ Big 
Tree Burgundy’ comes from a soil 
and climate which with more sensitive 
direction might yield something com- 
parable to what Corton sends us or 
even Chambertin. And is there no 
possibility of creating within the wine- 
growing districts of the Commonwealth 
something that has the character of a 
good bordeaux ? 

There may be a chance to develop 
after the war not only a supply but 
a demand. Great Britain and North 
America are far less wine-drinking 
countries than they could well afford 
to be, if wines were on the market at 
such prices as prevailed throughout 
the Continent. Nobody at this moment 
in history is likely to disparage the 
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Anglo-American breed; but we may 
at least admit that the continental 
peoples have qualities of their own ; 
and many of us hold that the wine- 
using countries have a certain advan- 
tage. South Africa for a generation 
has been frankly part of the British 
Commonwealth, and has brought us 
above all two men of wholly exceptional 
distinction—Smuts and Botha. Radi- 
cally distinct, and proudly distinct, as 
they were from the Anglo-Saxon, pro- 
foundly unlike each other in intellect 
and character, they still had a common 
element: they shared the continental 
tradition. I have no knowledge whether 
they drank wine or no; but they 
sprang from peoples in whose life wine 
was something quite other than a 
luxury. Probably no matter what 
may be said or done, these islands will 
remain beer-drinking—with reinforce- 
ment of spirits when they can get it. 
But there is a huge public that wel- 
comes the chance of wine, though to 
perhaps the majority wine means 
‘wine, just as ‘literature’ means 
printed writing, and means no more. 
But if Australian and South African 
growers would encourage possible 
buyers to discriminate between wine 
and wine, if they would separate 
and call attention to their choicer 
growths—for the produce of one 
vineyard must differ from that of 
another and of one season from another 
season’s yield—then [ think they would 
get willing response from many who 
will find the growths of France un- 
procurable, or prohibitive in price. It 
may be that the first thing for the 
growers to do would be to educate 
themselves, but certainly they should 
educate their public to shake off that 
old prejudice against Empire wines. 
There will assuredly be a demand for 
quantity, and no doubt they can meet 
it up to a point with honest stuff; 
but unless they seek also to meet the 
demand for quality, they will condemn 
their produce to a position of perma- 
nent inferiority. Skilled advice could 
probably be got from some of the 
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unhappy Frenchmen who at present 
cannot live in France; or perhaps 
even more readily in Algeria, where 
doubtless French wine-growers have 
learnt to adapt their methods to a new 
soil and climate. 

But, above all, any French expert 
could be trusted to bring with him 
that sense of distinctive excellence ; 
for there is hardly a Frenchman living 
but knows that one wine differs from 
another in quality as much as one page 
from another page of print. ‘ Print’ 
may be a dull primer—or a play of 
Shakespeare’s. ‘Wine’ may mean 
a decent ordinaire ; it may mean also 
Lafitte of a vintage that it is a privi- 
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lege to have drunk. It is for us to 
give a fair and even a friendly judg. 
ment to what the Dominions offer for 
our drinking; it is for them to take 
thought how they can supply us with 
something that will earn not only a 
welcome but gratitude. ‘‘ Good wine 
needs no bush” was the old saying: 
Bordeaux, Burgundy, and Champagne 
can dispense with propaganda. Up to 
the present one can hardly say that 
about the Commonwealth’s own vin. 
tages. Propaganda at both ends 
would seem to be needed, preaching to 
those who make the wine, but also to 
those who may be counted likely to 
pay for it and drink it. 





SUNDAY MORNING: TOBRUK. 


BY BERNARD FERGUSSON. 


Tuis Sunday morning, from afar 
The wind cuts like a scimitar, 
Searching and snell and stinging ; 
Yet, huddling craven from its chill, 
I hear the bird across the hill 
And marvel at its singing. 


I know not if that glorious rush 

Of praise be from a Christian thrush 
Or from a Moslem sparrow ; 

IT know not if it truly knows 

It sings between the lines of foes, 
So wide and yet so narrow ; 


I only know that in its song 
It pours the wisdom stored so long 
From old Saint Francis’ sermon, 
And all unwittingly it sings 
The beauty of eternal things 
To Scotsman and to German. 


But as I hear its eager notes 
Spread outward to invisible throats, 
Waking to Sabbath wonder, 

Beyond the wire, beyond my post, 
Beyond the Midianitish host, 
The guns begin to thunder... . 


—Wap! ZeEItuN, December 1941, 
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THE FOSTER GANG. 


BY D. G. DAVIES. 


Ir is not of my choosing that this 
story, which originated as an account 
of the death of the famous Boer General 
Delarey, comes to be mixed up with 
the tale of the Foster Gang. The 
dramatic unities, I suggested to the 
original hearers, were violated by such 
a double-headed presentation; but 
the only reply was that, so long as the 
thing was interesting, the unities 
might look after themselves—which, 
in fact, given that condition, they 
generally do. 

We were leaning over the ship’s 
rail, Colonel H.- , my friend D . 
and myself, in the harbour of Welling- 
ton, N.Z., homeward bound via the 
Pacific from South Africa, when the 
talk somehow veered round to the 
Boer War and General Delarey. The 
Colonel had been on Lord Methuen’s 
staff when they were all captured by 
Delarey, had seen a good deal of the 
General thereafter, and had ended up 
by getting quite fond of him. He now 
happened to ask D——, who was an 
officer cf the South African Con- 
stabulary, whether he knew anything 
about the way Delarey died. He had 
heard and read, he added, various 
accounts, some of them a trifle sinister, 
but never anything authentic. As it 
happened, said D——,, he knew about 
as much as anyone could know, since 
he had been personally and officially 
concerned in the tragic—but not 
sinister—affair. He was going on to 
say it all arose out of the notorious 
Foster Gang, which, however, he would 
cut out of his story, when Colonel H: 
and other South Africans pressed him 
for the whole story. We adjourned to 
the smoking-room, where, before our 
voyage ended, D——- had to repeat 
to various audiences—to the marked 
benefit of his bar account—the follow- 
ing story which he then told us. 











Willie Foster, chief of the gang, 
first came into police records over a 
jewel robbery in Cape Town in 1913. 
There was nothing particularly un- 
common about it except for some pretty 
rough handling of the two proprietors 
of the shop ; but at the trial, in which 
his brother Jimmie, an accomplice, 
shared the honours, Willie showed his 
mettle by violent threats of vengeance 
against the presiding Judge. No doubt 
he was unpleasantly surprised by the 
stiff but well-deserved sentence of 
twelve years’ hard labour. “‘ By God!” 
he shouted in Court, “you shall pay 
for this. Ill not forget it ” and a 
lot more. (Later on, as will be seen, 
he was on his way to keep his word 
when he was headed off by the police.) 
“A tough,” I said to myself as I 
read the reports, “‘ and maybe a killer. 
Thank heaven he’s off our hands for 
a time.” My gratitude was prem- 
ature. A few months later, in 
February 1914, Willie escaped, by a - 
simple but clever ruse, from the 
Central Prison in Pretoria. Dispensing 
perforce with brother James, for whom 
stone walls did a prison make for the 
duration, he found two other cronies 
much to his taste, and the trio soon 
began to bother us badly. 

In April (1914) they dynamited the 
Post Office safe at Roodeport, West 
Rand, and got clear away with some 
£2000. It was a neat affair, not a 
soul being awakened though many 
were sleeping near, and the night was 
well chosen, being one when the native 
caretaker had decided, without con- 
sulting higher authority, to take a 
night off. In July they broke into a 
bank at Boksburg North, and, dis- 
turbed at their work, shot dead a bar- 
tender and badly wounded another 
man who came running across from a 
hotel opposite. The barman’s murder 
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was particularly brutal, the assassin 
coolly reloading after emptying his 
revolver and putting two more shots 
into the already dead body. The three 
criminals, all disguised with beards, 
then made off on one motor-cycle. 
Various attempts followed, some suc- 
cessful, some not, upon banks, post 
offices, and bottle (or wine merchants’) 
stores in different quarters. It was 
later on that the police traced them 
all to the same agency, but that need 
not concern us here. We received 
special instructions to keep a close 
watch on all such establishments and 
to capture the gang. 

The Great War had broken out 
before the trio again took the ring 
in any startling fashion, but once 
there they held it to some effect. 
Even the war news for some days 
took second place. It began with the 
laying out of a constable in the Kim- 
berley Road, Johannesburg, after speak- 
ing to three men he had found hanging 
around a bottle store about midnight. 
Sergeant Macleod, coming up just 
after the three had decamped, had the 
bright, but fateful, idea of following 
on to another such store in the suburb 
of Fairview. This he did along with 
another sergeant, Mansfield, and a 
constable. The last, approaching sep- 
arately according to plan, found an 
armed man outside, and arrested and 
handcuffed him. Macleod came up 
and was shot at but missed by a second 
man, and then shot dead by a third, 
before the three made off, the hand- 
cuffed man having got free in the 
shooting match which had ensued. 
Inside the shop was found the dead 
body of Sergeant Mansfield. Recon- 
structing, we could see that he had 
first been badly wounded in both 
arms, but had fought on until he 
collapsed from loss of blood, when he 
had been shot again through the back, 
the bullet coming out through his 
chest and lodging in the floor. The 
constable was able to identify, from 
photographs we possessed, all three 
of them: Maxim, whom he had 
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arrested. a Mexican, formerly trick. 
shot in a circus, and incidentally the 
hairiest man I ever came across, ape. 
like from head to toe, as I saw later 
from his dead body; Carl Meyer, a 
young German of low type, who had 
shot Macleod; and Willie Foster 
himself. We at once had their pictures 
published, over a ‘ Wanted for Murder’ 
notice, in the newspapers. 

Picking on the likeliest- eshing item 
in the mass of information which 
soon came in, we sent Detective Mynott 
of the C.I.D. to investigate it. A 
first-class officer, and formerly a ser- 
geant in that gallant Q Battery R.H.A. 
which distinguished itself in saving 
the guns at Sannas Post in 1900, he 
now lost his life through a conjunction 
of two seemingly contradictory qualities 
—a reckless courage in disregarding 
orders and a fine professional restraint 
in refusing timely self-defence. Having 
located his quarry at the house indi- 
cated, instead of sending for assistance 
he went ahead on the job with only 
his two colleagues. He found two 
men busy at some job on a motor-car. 
One surrendered at his demand ; the 
other, kneeling on the dashboard with 
one arm inside the car, challenged 
Mynott’s authority. As Mynott was 
replying that he was a police officer 
come to arrest him, one of his colleagues 
yelled, ‘Shoot, Mynott; for God's 
sake, shoot !’’ Mynott, however, did 
not shoot, and Foster—for he it was 
—suddenly swung round and shot him 


. dead. Maxim then dashed out, both 


sides shot at each other without 
effect, and the three dashed off in the 
car (a stolen one from my division). 
Shut gates at a railway crossing checked 
them, but Foster and Meyer, at the 
point of the revolver, made the railway- 
man open. In the car, abandoned 
farther on, we found a side of beef, 
converted into biltong, and other evi: 
dence showing they were about to 
start for Cape Town, to keep Willie's 
promise to the Judge. 

This brings us to the Delarey tragedy. 
It is necessary to recall briefly some of 
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the relevant political context. Ever 
since the end of the Boer War South 
Africa had been troubled, as you will 
remember, by a pretty strong move- 
ment of disaffection, led mostly by 
men who had distinguished themselves 
in that war. On the loyalist side those 
two fine Dutchmen, Generals Botha 
and Smuts, had long known that only 
the spark was wanting to touch off 
the magazine. Well, it came along 
now in the shape of the projected cam- 
paign against German South-West. 
The seizure of three important wire- 
less stations was among the reasons 
for it, and the British Government 
had asked in August that the expedition 
should be undertaken. General Hertzog 
and his followers objected. Of these 
latter, General Beyers, Commandant- 
General of the Union Forces, was at 
Pretoria, some forty miles north-east 
of Johannesburg. Maritz, ex-officer of 
Police and hand-in-glove with the 
Germans, was, through Beyers’ influ- 
ence, in command of No. 12 District 
of the Cape Province, which bordered 
German South-West. Kemp, who had 
been Delarey’s right-hand man in the 
Boer War, was at Potchefstroom in 
the Transvaal, about a hundred miles 
south-west of Jo’burg. The Citizen 
Militia were assembled there for train- 
ing (the Imperial Forces had by this 
time moved off elsewhere), and Kemp 
was at the head of them. Delarey 
himself was at Cape Town attending a 
Special Meeting of Parliament held for 
the purpose of sanctioning the expedi- 
tion. How far he was privy to the 
actual plans for the ‘armed protest’ 
one cannot say; but in the Western 
Transvaal his was a name to conjure 
with, and it is certain he was to take 
a very important part. A fine char- 
acter, respected and liked by Briton 
and Boer alike, he had a deep sense of 
religion, not unmixed perhaps with a 
touch of superstition, and he had 
become a firm, almost fanatical, believer 
in the ‘ visions’ of the remarkable old 
farmer Van Rensburg, well known in 
South Africa as ‘Oom Niklas.’ In the 
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Boer War the General’s whole staff 
had been taken prisoner solely, as was 
held, through ignoring one of these 
visions. Recently ‘Oom Niklas’ had 
had another of them, in which he had 
seen the figure 15 flaming across a 
dark cloud dripping blood, and under- 
neath General Delarey returning home 
hatless and followed by a carriage 
smothered in flowers. The seer gave 
no fixed interpretation, beyond opining 
that it meant some high honour for 
the General; but for masses of the 
disaffected the figure 15 came to bear 
a mystic and fateful significance. 
Already, in August, the 15th would 
have seen the standard of rebellion 
raised at Treurfontein had not Delarey, 
after a meeting with Botha, refused to 
give the word. 

So we come to 15th September. 
Beyers, at Pretoria, had drafted the 
call to arms and had ready his resigna- 
tion as Commandant-General. Kemp, 
at Potchefstroom, had already sent 
in his—prematurely, as he afterwards 
found. Maritz, in touch with the 
enemy, awaited the signal. Delarey, 
coping-stone of the whole edifice, was 
on his way up from Cape Town. But 
chance, or Providence if you will, 
intervened with a decisive move. 
There were two routes from Cape 
Town. One, via Kimberley, would 
have landed Delarey at Potchefstroom 
in good time on the 15th. For some 
reason he took the other, through the 
Free State, and got to Jo’burg instead. 
Beyers had him fetched by car to 
Pretoria, and motored off with him for 
Potchefstroom about dusk that even- 
ing. And this is where the police come 
into it again. 

The hunt after the Foster gang was 
now in full cry. The constabulary 
were under the strictest orders to 
stop and inspect all motor traffic 
proceeding into or out of the city. 
Armed patrols were out on all main 
roads and as many side roads as could 
be covered. Another tragedy preceded 
that of Delarey. Dr Grace, of Springs, 
was motoring home with his wife when 
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he failed to notice a police challenge 
near Simmer & Jack’s Gold Mine. 
The car was fired on, and the doctor 
killed and his wife wounded. So died 
a man universally loved by his towns- 
men and a member of the ever-famous 
family of cricketers. At another point, 
Orange Grove, where motor traffic was 
heavy, the sergeant and constable on 
duty had made a road barrier out of 
packing-cases borrowed from neigh- 
bouring shops. A superintendent came 
along and for some reason ordered its 
removal. It had only just been 
cleared away when a car came up, 
travelling at speed from the Pretoria 
direction. The two policemen, plainly 
visible under a street lamp, signalled 
it to stop, but a voice from inside 
called out, “No, no, go on,” and it 
accelerated again and shot away, and 
was quickly out of sight round a corner. 
Partly for that reason, and partly 
perhaps because of the Grace tragedy, 
the police did not fire. They were 
able to see that the car was chauffeur 
driven and had two men in the back 
seat. Emerging from the city at 
Langlaagte it bowled over the man 
on duty there. As he regained his 
feet he fired low at the car, with the 
idea of damaging the tyres. The 
bullet hit the road, ricochetted, and 
went into the back of the car in a very 
remarkable course. It struck side- 
ways, went through the outer steel 
casing and the upholstery, and stopped 
between Delarey’s clothing and his 
skin, leaving a transverse mark on his 
body; but a small portion of the 
casing went on and penetrated deep. 
Beyers, the other passenger, immedi- 
ately stopped the car, but Delarey 
died before a doctor could be got. 
Thus passed a fine old soldier, with 
a splendid record of good clean 
fighting. 

It is interesting to speculate how 
differently things might have gone in 
the Union, and indeed in wider ranges 
of the Great War of those years, but 
for the shifting of those packing-cases 
at Orange Grove. Delarey would have 
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had to stop his car, would have learnt 
the real reason for the police measures, 
would have gone on and got safely 
through to Potchefstroom. Under his 
auspices the rebellion, breaking out at 
once, would have been a far more 








formidable affair than it proved when 
it subsequently came, mainly in the 
Free State, under General Beyers, 
The expedition against German South. 
West would have been delayed, and 
the enemy ships which sank the Good 
Hope and the Monmouth on Ist Novem. 
ber at Coronel might have slipped across 
the Atlantic to the German bases along 
that coast and helped to make our 
whole job in Africa a stiffer problem 
altogether. 

To get back to my gang. On the 
16th September I was feeling a bit de- 
pressed after a fruitless and tiring night 
out directing the hunt in my Division, 
when one of my pet superstitions came 
to the rescue. 16—9—14, I reflected, 
made 39, which was 3 times 13; it 
was going to be an unlucky day—for 
the gang. And so it proved. [I got 
down to Police Headquarters at Mar- 
shall Square just as news came in that 
the trio had been run to earth, literally, 
in a kopje cave a few miles outside 
the city. I rushed off at once in a 
taxi, and found a posse on guard off 
the mouth of the cave. They had 
been inside, only to be driven out by 
shots from three men lying round the 
first corner. Since then they had 
blocked the entrance with rocks and 
also kept it under a steady fire. Feeling 
inclined towards extreme measures to 
save further loss of life, and unable 
anyhow to think of anything else, I 
rang up the Manager of the Geldenhuis 
Mine, a personal friend, and he shortly 
arrived with enough explosives to 
blow up the whole kopje. Some 
senior officers, however, came on the 
spot and decided for temporising ; but 
the matter was in fact soon taken out 
of our hands. 

By this time the scene resembled 
the proverbial Hampstead Heath on 
Bank Holiday. Special trams, run 
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by the municipal authorities, kept 
discharging packed cargoes. Theatre 
snd dinner parties motored out to see 
the finale before dispersing. Cars from 
all over the reef, and even from as far 
away as Pretoria, rolled up in scores 
or hundreds. Many had brought food 
and drink, prepared to camp for the 
night. Additional police had to be 
brought in to control the crowd. From 
dusk onwards headlights of cars were 
kept continuously trained on the cave. 
About 3 A.M. a single shot rang out 
fom inside. Everybody wondered 
what it meant. After that, things 
moved rapidly to a conclusion. Willie 
Foster’s father, a decent old fellow, 
renarkable for a curious peaked head, 
rather like Sunny Jim of the adver- 
tisements, somehow got permission to 
enter the cave. He reappeared with 
the message that if his son could have 
a talk with his wife he would surrender. 
In proof of good faith the old man, 
looking strangely broken, his expres- 
sion now not at all like Sunny Jim’s, 
proffered Willie’s revolver. (It was 
typical of Willie—as we found later, he 
had no ammunition for it.) After a 
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while he returned with Mrs Foster 
and her baby, went in again, and 
came out alone, with the baby. Three 
shots rang out, followed by a dead 
silence. The police entered and found 
four dead bodies. Mrs Foster lay with 
her head half blown off. The bodies 
of Willie and Maxim were still warm, 
but Meyer’s was stone-cold. No doubt 
the single shot at 3 a.m. had been for 
him. Probably he had wished to 
surrender. 

So ended the Foster gang. If you 
ever go into the Central Police Barracks 
in Marshall Square, Johannesburg, look 
among the tablets fixed on both walls 
of the arched entrance. Three of them 
are in honour of the gallant officers of 
police who lost their lives, in the 
execution of their duty, at the hands 
of this gang. 

I had, lying in my police mortuary 
that night of the 16th September 1914, 
an assemblage of dead bodies which 
must have been unique in its sufficiently 
tragic records—the gangsters Foster, 
Maxim and Meyer; Mrs Foster, Ser- 
geants Macleod and Mansfield, Detec- 
tive Mynott, and General Delarey. 
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INTO THE BATTLE. 


BY ANTHONY NAUMANN. 


EvERyYgBopy had gone out, and there 
was no one to scare away the gulls 
screaming and fighting around the 
salvage bins outside the cook-house. 
They were wheeling and _ twisting, 
quarrelling over desiccated cabbage, 
packs of them diving down at any 
single one trying to escape with some 
precious scrap of food, until eventually 
they managed to dislodge the lid of 
one of the bins. Now they were all 
satisfied, each had his bit of offal, and 
the fighting ceased. 

I turned away and looked over 
the vast stretch of the aerodrome. 
Immediately in front of me there were 
rolls of concertina wire; beyond that, 
nothing save the green smooth stretch 
of turf, crossed by two black runways. 
It seemed as if God had been playing 
noughts and crosses, and had chosen 
this place for his ultimate cross. It 
was a still, rain-washed caller even- 
ing; the slight sea mist was rolling 
relentlessly up the aerodrome. I knew 
that it was my last evening at home, 
and it was inevitable that my thoughts 
should turn back and revive many 
well-remembered incidents. The more 
recent, about our preparation for em- 
barkation, were the most vivid: the 
last-minute minor reorganisations, the 
final dispatch to their port of trucks 
and other vehicles full of all that was 
necessary for fighting; the company’s 
final leave ; then our brief stay outside 
the aerodrome. The latter had been 
a great benefit to us; for both officers 
and men had grown weary of sloshing 
through the mud of our previous camp, 
and were at last able to set their kit 
in order and clean up generally. 

The night before the officers of our 
company had given a farewell dinner 
party, and all had been very gay, but 
I knew that amongst us, besides that 
feeling of inevitable nostalgia, there 


was the relief that all the worries and 
chaos of preparation were over, and 
that the expedition for which we had 
been training would start tomorrow, 
I felt as I had done when, as a small 
boy at my preparatory school, I had 
walked up to the diving-board, and, 
after nerving myself, had finally dived 
in.. The fact that I didn’t know where 
I was going did not bother me; only 
the fundamentals seemed to matter, 
just the existence of a plan by which, 
somehow, somewhere, we would be 
able to meet the enemy and put into 
practice all we had learnt of the theory 
of war. 

Gradually the silence was broken by 
a steady throbbing, which increased 
and eventually enveloped everything. 
I looked up and saw that a fleet of 
Flying Fortresses from America was 
about to land. They had a grace to 
which I was not used and which must 
belong to this period. They circled 
the aerodrome once, then slid down 
from the sky as the gulls had done. 
They were evenly spaced and came in 
from the sea, and as each landed its 
undercarriage was wrapped in mist, 
and they floated along the top of it 
until they finally halted. They were 
beautiful in flight, and even when 
they landed retained that beauty and 
seemed to be eager once more to be 
in the air. 

I looked at my watch and realised 
that unless I hurried I should be late 
for the dinner a friend had arranged 
for me. I made my way along the 
asphalt path to the Nissen hut 
which I shared with two other officers, 
who were also changing to go out. My 
batman was there with some hot water 
in my green canvas camp bucket. I 
looked with momentary surprise where 
I'd expected to see my service dress 
and clean clothes neatly laid out. He 
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saw me looking puzzled, and said 
quickly, ‘‘’fraid you can’t have your 
service dress tonight, sir, as I’ve 
packed it up already, so you'll have to 
go in what you’re wearing.” I nodded, 
and after having shaved and washed 
as quickly as I could I went out. The 
guard said ‘‘ Good-night ” as I passed 
him, and I had to run the last few 
yards to catch my bus. 


The train screeched and clanked to 
a halt—it blew off steam as if relieved 
to arrive at its destination. The men 
clambered out of the carriages, and 
farther up I could hear some gunner 
officers cursing, for somehow they had 


been locked in. A certain amount of ° 


our personal belongings had gone in 
the trucks, but it was some time before 
the detachment of our company was 
organised. There were the usual 
delays ; somebody had got lost, and 
was walking about in the middle of 
the other troops, muttering, ‘‘ Where 
the ’ell are they?” We collected 
the lost sheep who was bleating so 
fiercely, and then counted up. After 
this we moved along to an area that 
was less crowded by the side of a 
gigantic steel wharf. We divided 
the men into platoons, and they 
started singing softly. Under any 
sort of stress, emotional or physical, 
they usually sang, and it sounded 
attractive although sentimental in the 
still night. But by now all the noise 
of detraining had ceased, and the men 
were standing about waiting to be 
allowed to go on board. Eventually 
we moved clumsily through the vast 
building on to the quay side. The 
lights in the building glared down and 
showed all the faces in sharp relief. 
With a few exceptions they looked 
tired, and I could see as they passed 
that many were finding this final break 
very difficult. 

The voyage, compared with that of 
other convoys, was uneventful. Half- 
way through it, in mid-Atlantic, we 
were told where we were going, and 
again work started. There was an 
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interminable sorting of maps, and many 
other administrative details had to be 
seen to. The Lancer officers and our- 
selves even went so far as to have a 
lesson in military French every even- 
ing after dinner, which, besides being 
instructive, was often amusing. We 
learnt the details of French weapons 
and organisation. When the news 
came through of the landings at Casa- 
blanca, Oran, and Algiers everything 
was ready. 

We moved slowly into Algiers bay 
on the fourth day after the attack. 
Fighting had ceased by then except 
for occasional sniping, and as far as 
I could see through my binoculars 
normal life in the town had been 
resumed. We lay out in the bay for 
some hours, and many of us, who had 
not been there before, were able to 
get a look at the town. It was very 
hot, but there was no haze and we 
could see perfectly. Algiers climbs up 
what is virtually a cliff, and all the 
houses were smiling in the sun. As 
we looked at it we could see the crowded 
native quarters on the right, with 
Arabs hurrying up and down its paved 
alleys; while in the centre there was 
the main town with many fine modern 
buildings on the water-front, and away 
to the left what appeared to be the 
residential area. It was all very high- 
toned and dazzling, with rich vivid 
greens contrasting with the ochre of 
the cliffs and the universal white of 
the houses. On one of the jetties 
French soldiers were lounging; they 
seemed completely disinterested, and 
were slumped against the wall, smoking 
or stretched out fast asleep. A crowd 
of civilians had gathered, however, and 
were looking on with great interest. 
They were cosmopolitan, though the 
majority seemed to be French or better- 
class Arabs. Overcrowded trams were 
running incessantly up and down the 
main street. 

After the pilot boat had guided 
us in, it was not long before the 
first contingents were climbing man 
by man down the narrow slatted 
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gangway. The troops disembarked 
surprisingly quickly ; for all details had 
been decided before we entered the 
harbour. Once more we collected and 
marched through the town to our 
place of assembly, the Jardin D’Essai. 
As we went through we were con- 
stantly having to march in the gutter, 
because the free trams kept on passing 
us. They were crammed full of people 
of all colours and nationalities, some 
of whom clung to the sides while the 
more daring and agile were perched 
grinning on the top. I was nearly 
run over by one of them; for they 
stopped for no man, and as [ was pre- 
occupied it had crept up behind me 
unnoticed. One of the riflemen, how- 
ever, caught me by the sleeve and 
pulled me out of the way. I thought 
for a moment how very ignominious 
it would be to be run down by one of 
them; ferried home in a _ hospital 
ship with a broken leg ; and when asked 
by sympathetic relatives and friends 
how I’d been wounded, have to admit 
that I'd been ridden down by a ram- 
shackle Algerian tram! We reached 
the Jardin, which was a mixture of 
Kew Gardens and the Zoo, at twilight, 
and cooked a meal on our little tin of 
solidified meth. After seeing that the 
glamorous citoyennes of Algiers who 
had lined our route had not depleted 
our numbers, we turned in. [I couldn’t 
sleep. The rather decrepit lion in the 
Zoo roared spasmodically throughout 
the night. ... 


“Pull off to the right of the road 
and camouflage.” The driver gave a 
weary nod and got out. I crammed 
my map-case down by the gear lever, 
stretched as far as I could, and then 
got out myself. The men must get 
some rest, I thought, as I walked 
towards the despatch -rider, who, 
delivering his message, had, with a 
struggle, just managed to get his bike 
upon its rest. 

“Just one more thing: go round 
and tell the section leaders I want to 
see them and then try to get some 
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sleep.” He nodded in the same tired 
way as my driver had, and walked 
stiffly away. I watched him go up to 
the first N.C.O. and give the message, 
and then I moved round to the sheltered 
side of the truck, as both wind and 
rain were cutting into my face. 

I leant against the canvas side and 
lit a cigarette and looked into the 
distance. The country stretched away 
in front of me, a flat, uninteresting, grey 
plateau. There was no relieving colour, 
and the sky above had toned itself to 
the country-side. I noticed that the 
wind had increased, and that the relent- 
less rain was now being driven almost 
parallel with the ground. There was a 
plashing of feet, and the corporals 
stood in front of me, coat collars up, 
hands in pockets, heads muffled with 
balaclavas or scarves. 

“We are forward platoon and must 
block this road. You’ll be on the left, 
Corporal Jones; you on the right, 
Corporal Cooper; and I want you to 
be in reserve, Corporal Harvey. H.Q. 
will be here. The men must get some 
sleep, so only have one man con- 
stantly posted on the Bren-gun. This 
applies to all of you. Get your men 
fed now and then see that they turn 
in, as we have had a tiring day and 
there’s every likelihood we'll have 
another tomorrow. I'll come round 
and have a look at these Bren positions 
in about half an hour’s time. If there’s 
any more news from H.Q. I'll either 
send round a runner or I’ll come round 
and tell you myself. I think that’s the 
lot.” 

Jones and Harvey mumbled, “‘ Right, 
sir,” into soggy scarves, turned, 
hunched their shoulders even more 
against the driving rain, and went 
back to their sections. Cooper stayed 
—he always did. ‘‘ There are just two 
things, sir. One’s water, which we 
are getting a bit short of as far as 
drinking is concerned, and the other is 
the truck is pinking rather badly.” 

‘“* Go steady with the water you have 
left, and as far as the truck is con- 
cerned Ill try and get a fitter up, 
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though I believe they’ve got enough 
jobs on their hands already to last 
them a month.” Cooper seemed satis- 
fied, for he also grunted, ‘‘ Right, sir,” 
and turned into the rain. 

By now it was rapidly getting darker. 
I swung round to the tail-board, 
lifted the back flaps, and peered in. 
My batman had succeeded in lighting 
that most temperamental of machines, 
the cooker, and was peering forward 
into the dixie full of water. He looked 
up, grinned, sniffed, and said, “‘ Grub 
will be up in twenty minutes, sir.” 
Then he put his head back in his hands 
and stared at the water again. 

All this time I had been half-conscious 
of a noise on the road. I hitched my 
coat collar even higher up the back of 
my neck, pulled down my beret, and 
flicked away the cigarette, which had 
gone out without my noticing. I 
scrambled up the bank to find out 
what was passing through us. When 
I got to the top I kicked my feet out 
in turn to rid them of the clinging 
African mud, and then looked up. It 
was a convoy of French provision 
carts. I realised that they must be 
returning after replenishing the French 
position, which I knew to be slightly 
forward of us and to our right. Their 
slow-moving line stretched into the 
gloom of nightfall. I watched them 
more intently as they moved past me. 
They were all drawn by mules, who 
seemed completely indifferent to either 
the wind, the rain, or the occasional 
curses of their bedraggled drivers. 
They just shuffled along, uncouth 
heads lolling, ears rocking backwards 
andforwards. Their drivers sat huddled 
high behind them, peering into the 
gathering darkness to see if they were 
falling too far behind the waggon in 
front of them, or bending forward to 
light the old end of a cigarette. Other- 
wise they sat motionless, cramped 
fingers gripping slippery reins, their 
steel helmets thrust as far forward as 
possible over their foreheads to prevent 
the rain from getting at their faces. 

I stood fascinated by the monotony 


of their endless passing. My mind 
moved back to the start of the day, 
picked up the threads of incident, and 
wove them together. The result was 
of the same tone as the landscape at 
which I had been looking not long ago. 
Dull cramping hours of driving, broken 
by short halts, during which one had 
only time to stretch numbed limbs and 
drink the usual uninteresting cup of 
tea. A day full of maintenance and 
map-reading, mere routine tasks. 

We had started off in chill, clear 
starlight and had driven solidly to 
just before dawn. It was then that 
it had started raining, and the harsh 
wind had begun to sweep across the 
plain. Africa itself hunched its 
shoulders against the cold and turned 
its face from the wind. 

We drove on, trucks closed down, 
the insides full of smoke and sleepy 
men. In the front seats the rain always 
managed to get through in certain 
places, but the cold was neutralised 
to a certain extent by the warmth of 
the engine. And now we had landed 
up here for the night with the French 
just in front of us, and for the first 
time there were reports of German 
movement not so very far ahead of us. 

Incongruous ideas went through my 
head, the most important being that 
if we should engage the enemy the 
weather would have to clear up, as 
otherwise [ felt that we should still be 
mentally and physically numbed. 

My thoughts returned to the present, 
and [ realised abruptly how dark it 
had become, as the French column 
was now invisible, although the dull rap 
of unshod hooves and the occasional 
glow of a cigarette told me they were 
still passing. 

I went round the gun positions, 
being greeted by mufflered men who 
were stamping their feet in the trenches 
they had dug, and finished up with the 
position on the right of the road and 
the shapeless lump which I knew was 
the truck. 

My batman was awake. “I’ve done 
my best to keep the tea hot for you, 
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sir, but the stew is a bit cold.” I 
drank the tea quickly, and then turned 
to the stew. It was rapidly congealing, 
and [ gave it back, saying, “It’s my 
fault for being late. I don’t know 
why, but the French column seemed to 
hypnotise me—same sort of principle 
as that business about counting sheep 
jumping over a hurdle, I suppose.” 
At this apparent inanity the batman 
nodded briefly, then turned to affairs 
of greater moment. 

**T’ve put your bed under the front 
axle, sir, but if you like I can rig it 
up in the seat.” 

T had a quick look. “ No,” I said ; 
“that will do fine,’ and started to 
bend down and get my boots off. 

“Tf you should want your map-case 
during the night I’ve left it on your seat, 
and I’ve put the torch at the head of 
the bed. Is there anything else, sir?” 

“No, I think that’s the lot.” He 
said good-night, and I heard him 
scramble into the back of the truck 
and eventually settle down. 

As my boots were wet and slippery 
and my fingers cold, it took me some 
time to get them off. I rolled under- 
neath the front axle, and after innumer- 
able contortions got into my sleeping- 
bag. Everything was in order, my 
revolver by my side with my torch. 
I wriggled, and got as comfortable as 
possible and gradually warmer. 

“Wish we could do some fighting 
instead of this endless driving, but 
perhaps we'll see some more of them 
tomorrow.” 

I turned over and slept. 


Vehicles and men were covered with 
a grey blanket of dust. It had been 
pitilessly hot, and as we had driven 
down the glaring route nationale the 
dust from the vehicles ahead swirled 
and eddied around us. Although my 
driver and myself had been wearing 
anti-gas eye-shields, to prevent the 
dust from blinding us, involuntary tears 
caused from gazing too long at the 
ribbon of road cut channels down our 
faces through the dirt, turning us into 
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helmeted gargoyles. The wind, the 
heat, dust, and sweat made all our 
faces sore, and I knew that shaving 
tomorrow would be an ordeal; but 
although I realised it would be painful, 
I knew that also it would refresh me 
in a way that nothing else could. 

Blade Force had raced through 
Guelma in the afternoon, and now in 
the distance I could see what I sup. 
posed to be Constantine, where we had 
been ordered to harbour. As we drove 
slowly up the main street we were 
greeted by grinning black African 
soldiers, and then suddenly we were 
surrounded by a multi-coloured surging 
mass of people, and progress was very 
nearly impossible. They shouted and 
cheered, waved at us, and flung oranges 
and cigarettes into the trucks as we 
crawled past. They were thrilled to 
see us; for they had been bombed 
by the Germans during the afternoon, 
and we were the first British troops 
to come through. 

The light dies very quickly in 
Africa, but I saw Constantine when 
the sun was low, and I was enchanted. 
It is set in a giant horse-shoe of rock, 
split. abruptly in the middle by a 
steep ravine, at the bottom of which 
runs a swift stream. On the right of 
the cleft the Arab quarter climbs 
the crag. Although it was probably 
completely devoid of sanitation, it 
looked outwardly clean, and seemed 
to be the exotic cousin of a Cotswold 
village, for it fitted so perfectly into 
its surroundings. Arab children were 
standing in the openings to the houses. 
Some of them were very beautiful, 
with thick curling ‘hair, delicate ears 
and noses, high cheek-bones, eye 
that can wheedle a cigarette out of 
any Tommy, and skins of dull bronze. 
But they grow old quickly and become 
diseased ; they leap from the fineness 
of childhood to a gross greasy middle 
age, and then equally swiftly they are 
shrunken old men, toothless, hairless, 
blear-eyed and slobbering, with ugly 
feet and match-stick legs and clothed 
in filthy rags. 
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There were many fine buildings in 
the French part of the town. White- 
washed symmetrical flats, perfect in 
their simplicity, and splendid shops. 
Standing high on the hill, there were 
large well-designed villas. We stopped 
for a moment at the station, to find 
our exact harbouring point, and the 
crowd pressed round us once more. 
They fingered the mudguards of the 
trucks and looked down the column 
with amazement, for they had not 
seen so many fighting vehicles for a 
long time; but we moved off again, 
dimbing up the rough stone-strewn 
road behind the Arab quarter into a 
small pine wood, where we finally 
harboured. The vehicles were backed 
off the road and camouflaged, and the 
men quickly lit fires and started cook- 
ing, since all the lights had to be out 
by nightfall. 

It had grown suddenly cold, and I 
realised that my sweat-soaked shirt 
was clammy, and put on my battle- 
dress tunic, as the men had already 
done, and walked stiffly up the hill to 
headquarters for orders. I can’t re- 
member them, the only thing which 
sticks in my memory being the fact 
that we would have to start moving 
again at half-past two in the 
morning. 

After posting the usual sentries I 
walked back over the coarse grass to 
my truck; the men had already fed, 
and were cleaning out their mess-tins 
with sand or making their beds for 
the night. My batman gave me my 
mess-tin, one-half of which was full 
of a mixture of lumps of bully, bits of 
broken army biscuit, and some stew 
out of the tin, while in the other there 
was tea. I gulped both down quickly, 
for I had a feeling that I might be 
wanted for further orders ; but nothing 
more came through. My valise and 
sleeping-bag had been put at the foot 
of one of the pine-trees, as the truck, 
under which I usually slept, was on an 
uneven bit of ground. I checked over 
such things as my notebook, pencil, 
and torch, and finally got into bed. 
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I thought about the meal I’d jist-had} 
it had been rough, and Id eaten it 
wolfishly, but I’d enjoyed it, not in 
the sense that I’d enjoyed a well- 
cooked meal at a restaurant, but 
merely because it would keep me 
warm, help me to sleep, and enable me 
to carry on tomorrow. We normally 
only had time for one meal a day, and 
we looked forward to it as animals do. 
I knew, too, the moment I stopped 
thinking I’d fall deeply asleep and 
wake satisfied. 

Under active-service conditions all 
refinement is lost and one lives primi- 
tively, just eating, sleeping, and fight- 
ing. It astounded me how swiftly 
and easily we had all slipped back into 
this crude way of life, and I realised 
how brittle civilisation was. The food 
I had eaten, and the warmth which 
my sleeping-bag gave me, soon made 
me drowsy, but before sleep actually 
overtook me I looked up and saw that 
the black branches of the pine-trees 
made a lattice against the ‘sky. 

Even from Algiers, our starting- 
point, Blade Force had been separated, 
the tanks of the 17th/21st and our own 
Bren-gun carriers going by rail, while 
the armoured car regiment, motor 
company, gunners and engineers left 
by road. When we reached Souk- 
Ahras we were even more widely dis-’ 
persed; for reports had come back 
that the Germans had landed heavily 
at Sousse and Sfax and were probing 
forward towards French defended 
localities. Although no great attack 
seemed imminent, the road party was 
split up to a certain extent to thicken 
up the French outposts. After two 
days, during which the company had 
been in the Testour area, just short of 
Mejez el Bab, we withdrew, joining an 
American tank battalion, which was 
temporarily near Le Kef. Orders 
then came through that we would 
attack and would harbour the night 
before at Beja. The day before the 
attack we went through Souk-Ahras 
and reached Beja at twilight. Before 
the war Beja must have been a beautiful 
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provincial town, but when we passed 
through it, it was deserted and had 
been torn by dive-bombing. Fortun- 
ately for us our harbouring area was 
some way from the town; for all 
through the night it was heavily 
bombed, and our ack-ack was in action 
incessantly. After final orders for 
tomorrow had been passed down, the 
men made up their beds and were 
soon asleep; for we had been con- 
stantly on the alert at Testour, and 
sleep had been difficult. Just before 
I went to sleep the flak became 
suddenly very intense, and as it was 
tracer I could see the point where the 
shells were converging. It was pitch 
dark by then, and the German plane 
was invisible, although I could hear 
the drone of its engines. Then 
one shell struck home; I heard 
the engines falter, and in an instant 
it seemed as if some hand in the sky 
had set a torch to it. It glowed dully 
for a second or two and then the flames 
ate through the fuselage, but it flew 
on. It gained height like a towering 
partridge, hung and fell, hopelessly 
out of control. It blazed throughout 
the night, and for a long time I could 
hear the ammunition which must have 
been inside it going off. ; 

In the morning we all had a quick 
meal of the insistent bully and biscuit, 
washed down by tea. There is a 
subtle art in making army tea; for 
it comes to you in a tin, and it is not 
just tea but a mixture of tea, powdered 
milk, and sugar, and to make it at all 
palatable needs a master hand. By 
now, however, the amateur chefs in 
the platoon had perfected it, and al- 
though rather scummy-looking tea- 
leaves could be seen floating on the 
top of the communal cooker, when it 
appeared in one’s dixie the leaves 
had miraculously vanished. I asked 


my batman how he had achieved §it, 
but he answered, ‘‘ Oh, it’s just the 
way you pour it out,” and I didn’t 
dare probe deeper into the mysteries. 
We had been ordered to advance 
from Beja to Mateur, capture the town, 
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and make it a tank-infested area, 
It was generally supposed that we were 
bound to meet opposition on the way, 
but no one knew how strong it would 
be. The night before, the company 
had realised that we would have to 
fight to get to Mateur and everything 
was in readiness—rifles, Tommies, Bren- 
guns were all in perfect order. Grenades 
were primed, anti-tank mines ready, 
and the spare boxes of ammunition 
had been opened so that there should 
be no delay in replenishing the platoons 
if they should become heavily engaged, 
The normal signals for ‘“‘ Start up” 
and ‘“‘ Advance” were given, and we 
metored back through Beja and out 
on to the Mateur road. We moved 
forward steadily, well spaced, led by 
the Derbyshire Yeomanry. We had 
expected to be both dive-bombed and 
machine-gunned, but our fighter cover 
prevented it. 

As we drove along [I filled in time 
and quelled my excitement by map- 
reading, censoring letters, and chewing 
biscuits. It had rained heavily, and 
the roads were once more thick with 
red sticky mud, which clung to the 
mudguards of the motor-cycles and 
prevented the wheels from turning, and 
insinuated itself into the tracks of the 
carriers, causing them to spin futilely on 
the slippery roads. We passed by two 
wrecked Spitfires, neither of which 
seemed very badly damaged. I think 
one had crash-landed, perhaps for want 
of fuel; for they were up constantly, 
and it was some way back to the for- 
ward aerodromes. The front of the 
other was badly smashed, and the 
propellers were twisted foolishly into 
weird shapes and angles. We passed 
the Lancers’ supply column, kept 
steadily on over a little level crossing, 
where the man in charge and his 
entire family turned out and waved 
us by, and then climbed up a very 
steep hill. 

I put down the letter I was censoring 
and checked on the map for the level- 
crossing. I found it, and guessed we 
must be some fifteen miles from 
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Mateur. We topped the hill to find the 
entire column had halted. Somehow 
it never occurred to me that anyone 
in front of us had been shot at, and I 
was just turning to my driver to ask 
what it was all about when a despatch- 
rider came slithering up the road, 
miraculously controlling his bike and 
shouting excitedly, “Action!” At 
that word the entire tempo changed. 
All the men leapt out of their trucks, 
and some of them fell as they landed 
on the treacherous surface ; but they 
were up and away again racing after 
their sections, fanning out, and taking 
up a temporary defensive position, 
while their platoon eommanders went 
forward to get orders for the attack. 
I looked round for my despatch-rider 
to take me up the column, but my 
batman quickly told me that he had 
broken down some miles back. I 
cursed and ran on down the road, my 
map-case with notebook and pencil in 
it swinging clumsily from my equip- 
ment. Map-cases are the most un- 
wieldy things ever made, and they 
get in the way whatever you are doing. 
Somebody else was running along 
behind me. I looked round and 
stopped. It was another platoon 
commander. He said, “Christ, my 
bloody bike’s broken down,” and we 
ran on together. We reached the head 
of the column a quarter of a mile away, 
sweating and breathless, where we 
found the second-in-command. He 
told us that somehow we'd have to go 
on and join the company commander, 
who had gone forward to observe and 
would hold his order group where he 
was, 

Until that moment none of us had 
realised how true it was that, as soon 
as anything vital happens, a great 
number of things seem to go wrong. 
All of us were trying to get some 
vehicle to take us up to the observa- 
tion point a mile and a half ahead; 
for practically all the bikes in the 
company were suffering from mud 
logging and had dropped. out. A 
company order group is made up of 
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about a dozen men, but somehow or 
other we all managed to clamber on 
to two small Daimler scout-cars, and 
hung on precariously, as we were 
driven, as fast as possible, to the small 
cross-roads, where our company com- 
mander had gone. 

As we went down we were able to 
get a momentary look at the country 
on which we supposed we should have 
to fight. Although it had rained the 
night before and the ground was wet, 
the sun was blazing down in a clear 
blue sky, while cotton-wool clouds were 
ambling along. The road cut down 
through a valley on either side of 
which there were long gradual slopes © 
of dirty grey rain-sodden ground 
stretching up to the peaks of the hills. 

I noticed on the left-hand side a 
road forked from the one we were 
travelling on, climbing up the hill and 
finally disappearing between two blocks 
of buildings roughly six hundred yards 
apart. As we got nearer I saw it was 
a little farm with outhouses separated 
from it by the road. I didn’t have any 
more time to look at the ground; for 
we skidded sideways to a halt, jumped 
off the scout-cars, and joined the 
company commander. He was lying 
in the ditch by the side of the road. 
He told us quickly what had happened, 
and it appeared that the leading 
Derbyshire Yeomanry scout-car had 
been fired at, though not hit, by an 
anti-tank gun. Theshot had come from 
the area of the farm, and men had 
since been seen moving about. 

It was decided that the Derbyshire 
Yeomanry should search the farm with 
fire from their Besa machine-guns ; 
then the twenty-five pounders would 
come into action and shell it, and we 
would put in an infantry attack and 
capture the farm, farm buildings, and 
ridge. There hadn’t been a lot of 
movement, but the attack would be 
difficult, even if the position were 
lightly held; there was no cover on 
the steady slope, so the neutralising 
artillery fire would be well worth while. 

Here we came up against another 
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difficulty ; the tracks of the Bren 
carrier, which served as an armoured 
observation post and from which the 
gunner captain would direct the fire 
of the twenty-five pounders, had also 
become mud-clogged, and he had had 
to leave it some miles back, and had 
come up to the order group with us on 
one of the scout-cars. This difliculty 
was solved fairly quickly, however, 
since one of the scout platoon carrier's 
wireless whs set on the same frequency 
as the gunners were using. 

While all this was going on a 
message had been sent back that 
the company was to assemblo in 
a little wadi in our rear. I got out 
my glasses and looked up tho hill, 
hoping that the Germans would give 
their positions away by further move- 
ment. They did so rather unexpect- 
edly, and started running from the 
trees round the farm up to the top of 
the hill. They were a long way away, 
but I could see they were labouring 
through the thick mud. 

The scout-cars opened fire, and we 
could see the tracer smacking into the 
ground round them and flying off over 
the hill. One man fell and lay still for 
a moment; he got up heavily and 
lumbered on after his friends. He 
must have been hit, for he was going 
very slowly ; but he managed to gain 
the crest without being hurt again. 
After that everything was still, and as 
they had gone over the hill we were 
uncertain whether they had evacuated 
the farm entirely or whether there 
were still men there whom we couldn’t 
see. 

After a wait of a few minutes a 
tank plunged out of the farm buildings 
and started down towards the column. 
A six-pounder opened up at it, as well 
as the two-pounders in the armoured 
cars. They hit it several times, and 
it came to a stop, turned, and crawled 
back, limping lamely up the hill, as 
the soldier had done, but, unlike him, 
it mever reached the top, dying half- 
way up. I swung my glasses round 
to the wadi, and about a quarter of a 
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mile up it, towards where our trang. 
port had been parked, I saw the 
company advancing under cover. 

My final orders from the company 
commander were that we should attack 
the farm buildings on the left of the 
road, take some prisoners for identifica. 
tion purposes, and then consolidate 
well away from the farm buildings 
themselves. It is a favourite trick of 
the Germans to have their positions in 
depth and all their ranges assessed, 
so that if a forward position gives 
way they know the range ahd can 
immediately put down mortar and 
artillery fire on it. 

After I had got my orders the other 
platoon commanders and myself moved 
as best we could into the wadi. There 
was very little cover and it was 
impossible for us not to be seen from 
the hill-side, but we were not fired 
upon. We ran back down the wadi 
to collect our platoons. On the banks 
of the stream everything was rich and 
green, but fifteen yards away it was 
grey and barren, like all the rest of 
the countryside. I reached my platoon, 
and as we moved up checked with the 
platoon sergeant that all was ready. 
The plan was that one platoon should 
attack the farm while we attacked the 
outhouses, which would leave one 
platoon moving in reserve, ready to 
go to the help of whichever was 
most hard pressed. The _ platoon 
attacking the farm on the right of the 
road would be the first to move. We 
waited for the artillery. Suddenly a 
little cloud of smoke seemed to rise 
lazily from the ground, and a second 
or so later we heard the crack of the 
shell as it went off. The guns were 
shooting beautifully, scoring a direct 
hit on the buildings and pitching all 
their shells in the target area. This 
was the signal for the platoon attacking 
the farm to move away from the 
assembly area. They advanced in open 
formation towards the farm, and I 
watched them, expecting that at any 
moment machine-guns would open up 
on them, but they went forward 
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steadily and nothing happened. Then 
in a flash they were all lying down, 
and I could see them covering what 
gemed to be a slight ridge in front of 
them with their Bron-guns and rifles. 
A white handkerchief was fluttering 
over the little parapet, and the Germans 
started to crawl out of their weapon 
pits without having even fired a shot. 
[ just hoped that when our turn came 
the morale of the men up at the farm 
buildings would be equally bad and that 
the platoon would not be cut about. 

As the buildings were farther away 
fom the assembly point than the 
farm, I had been given a section 
of three Bren-gun carriers under my 
command in addition to my platoon of 
twenty-seven men. The platoon on 
the right had started to send the Ger- 
mans back under escort, and it was 
our turn to move forward, while the 
reserve platoon waited to observe 
developments from the wadi. We also 
extended into open order, one section 
moving on the left of the road, which 
led to the farm buildings, and the 
other on the right, platoon headquarters 
on the road, and the third section in 
reserve. The carriers were in front of 
us, moving slowly forward up the 
hill. The section on the right came to 
a haystack and found it had* been 
hollowed out by the Germans and used 
as an observation post. They stood 
round it, tense and waiting, while 
an N.C.O. and two others sidled up to 
it and- dashed inside, but there was 
nothing there and we moved on again. 

I then noticed that there was a little 
culvert running under the road. Two 
men stood at either end, and I poked 
my tommy-gun round the corner and 
had a quick look in, but again we 
drew blank, and continued forward. 
Suddenly everything changed for us ; 
there was an enormous cloud of dust 
and smoke, and what first occurred to 
me was that our guns had become very 
erratic and had started to pitch short ; 
but then I saw clearly it was one of our 
carriers being blown up by a mine. 
Something was flung out, rose in a 
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steady curve with a coat flapping 
about it, and landed on the road 
twenty-five yards in front of us. 
When I reached it I saw it was the top 
half of a man;, he’d been cut in two 
ty the explosion. He looked very 
surprised. 

The whole atmosphere in the platoon 
had been changed by the death of 
somebody whom we had all known for 
along time. I sent back a runner to the 
company commander to warn him of 
the mine-field, and we went on again. 
Near the top of the hill the road forked 
with a branch leading up to the farm 
buildings. One of the carriers was 
moving along the branch road some 
fifty yards in front of us, while the 
other had carried on. It stopped, 
and the Bren-gunner in the carrier 
loosed off into the ditch. Some Ger- 
mans got out, and I saw the N.C.O. 
tell them to take their boots off to 
prevent their running away. We 
moved on up the branch road. 

Then everything happened at once. 
With great power the German machine- 
guns opened up on the carrier and the 
platoon ; the men were down instantly 
and firing back. There was a wicked 
noise in the air. I ran forward to 
the carrier, which had stopped, for 
it was the only bit of cover. [ knelt 
down behind it. A corporal came 
crawling in; he had been hit in the 
stomach, but managed to tell me he 
thought we were for it, and then lay 
stretched out making wheezing noises. 
I looked round the left track of the 
carrier and got the tommy-gun into 
action ; it was all too easy for me, as 
they had let us get too near. 

I then got across the legs of the 
corporal and looked out to the right 
and saw three Germans behind a 
machine-gun in a trench and slammed 
another magazine into the tommy- 
gun. I thought again. Remembering 
that my pockets and pouches were full 
of grenades, I knelt down and got one 
out, and then realised that they were 
just too far for a kneeling throw, so 
like a fool put my hand into the 
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release ring and stood up. Something 
hit me in the head as I’ve never been 
hit before, and it seemed to me that 
hundreds of photographers with mag- 
nesium flares had photographed me 
from a yard away, the flash was so 
great. I sat down behind the carrier, 
and when I was conscious felt my 
head. It was bleeding a bit, and I was 
swallowing a lot of blood and couldn’t 
see. 

I could hear that the firing was still 
going on and thought that the platoon 
must be butchered ; for the Germans 
held the crest of the hill and could 
shoot down at us. I felt about me 
on the rough ground and got hold of 
the corporal’s arm and shook it, but 
it flopped down inertly, and as the 
wheezing and bubbling had stopped I 
knew he must be dead. Then I did a 
second very stupid thing and started 
off trying to find the carrier track 
and got hold of it, but the moment I 
had done so something else hit me in 
the arm, and I crawled back behind 
the carrier again. It hurt a lot more 
than my head did, and [I could feel 
something sticking out of my battle- 
dress tunic. As it was bleeding a lot 
I got a handkerchief out of my pocket, 
and with the help of my teeth tied it 
as tightly as I could round my arm. 
They were still firing an occasional 
burst at the carrier and the grit was 
flicking up round me, but as I knew 
I couldn’t get into a better position 
it didn’t bother me. After what 
seemed a moment or two I heard 
the sergeant shout, ‘‘ Cover them as 
they stand up ; they’ve put up a white 
flag!” I was sick and then un- 
conscious. 

* I woke up again to hear people 
moving down the road. I couldn't 
understand why I couldn’t see them, 
and then remembered it all. The 
Cockney riflemen were swearing steadily 
at their German prisoners and driving 
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them down the hill. I called one of 
them and told him to tell the company 
commander that I couldn’t see. | 
must have been nearly dusk by now; 
for because I’d been wounded and the 
sun was going down I was very cold 
and could not stop shivering. I fel 
around and gripped the dead corporal’s 
ankle: I had to grip something. 

Regaining consciousness I- found 
some one was shaking me and putting 
water on my head. I was still shivering 
and knew I’d never been so cold befor, 
They were putting a lot of greatcoats 
all around me, and it did a bit to 
warm me up; then more feet anda 
stretcher, and my batman telling me, 
rather unnecessarily, to stay still, 
otherwise I'd roll off. We got a 
short way down the hill and I re 
member my platoon sergeant talked 
to me, though I don’t know what 
he said. Then I was heaved on the 
stretcher into one of my own trucks, 
I knew this because I recognised 
the driver’s voice, and I supposed 
that the R.A.M.C. ambulance was 
busy elsewhere and couldn’t come. 
Somebody else came and talked to 
me and told me that the platoon had 
pushed on well beyond the farm 
buildings. I think it must have been 
the sergeant again. Then I was given 
some tea. Although it warmed me it 
made me sick again; but that didn’t 
seem to disturb either the driver or 
the orderly, and all the orderly said 
was, “‘ That’s right, sir, you carry on; 
just what I was ’oping for.” 

The truck was slammed into gear, 
and for the first time I found I wasn’t 
sure whether it was moving forward 
or backward. We jolted down the 
rest of the hill and swung right for 
Beja, and for a moment or two my 
brain was very clear, and realisation 
came that I had been hit, blinded, and 
was out of it for ever. And somehow 
further existence seemed worthless. 
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THE WOLVES, THE SHEEP, AND THE BEES. 


BY MARTIN WILSON. 


Few characteristics in the English 
are more irritating to the foreigner, or 
seem more hypocritical, than the pro- 
verbial modesty. It is easy to see 
why; for it may turn into a trap, as 
it has done more than once under the 
test of war. It is a secret weapon 
always at the ready, more deadly than 
most yet produced by adversaries who, 
for all their skill and courage, have 
too often shown the mentality, made 
the same boastful noises, and proved 
quite as destructive as urchins of, 
perhaps, a backward fourteen. 

The modesty is inherent, and extends 
particularly to things of the mind. 
Any nation is glad to claim credit for 
inventions, especially those of a more 
sensational kind. There is less general 
interest in the birth and evolution of 
ideas. For all her quack about kultur, 
Germany expelled her most eminent 
man of science through a puerile theory 
of race. Britain’s are apt to reach a 
decent obscurity—sometimes very hon- 
ourable, but still obscurity—unless, like 
Darwin, they chance to split society by 
the violence of controversy. Modesty 
in this sphere is perhaps less fortunate, 
since the foreigner may jump to the 
conclusion that thought is not so 
valued in these islands as it should be. 
Wilfred Trotter would have agreed 
with such a conclusion, and would 
probably have applied it to mankind 
in general. 

A time may come when ‘ Instincts 
of the Herd in Peace and War’ will 
be regarded as something more dynamic 
than a minor classic. It is one of those 
lone original books which English men 
of science are apt to produce from 


time to time. It was first published in 


book form, quite without fuss, in 1916. 
It expounds a fresh and original 
theory which, though it has been 
assailed, has never been disproved 


during the tumultuous quarter century 
in which it has been before the world. 
Trotter showed the existence and the 
power in man of what he called the 
Herd Instinct. He issued his first 
papers on the subject in the ‘ Socio- 
logical Review’ before the last war. 
During that struggle he amplified 
what he had already written, a task 
he was able to do all the more satis- 
factorily because time had proved 
him a prophet. He died in 1939; and 
it is significant that one of the main 
obituary notices did not so much as 
mention his theories. It was left to 
correspondents to remark, in letters 
supplementary to the notice, that if 
more attention had been devoted to 
Trotter in ‘the years between,’ the 
question of another world outbreak 
might never have arisen. Such an 
assertion is worth examining. 

Any indication of Trotter’s ideas, 
however sympathetic, must, of course, 
be selective, arbitrary, and over- 
simplified. He himself did not waste 
words, yet found it necessary to occupy 
260 close pages to his theme, so that 
it is impossible to do more, within the 
compass of a brief paper, than to 
suggest a line of thought apposite to 
the present. 

Narrowing his inquiry down to 
particular herds or groups of such, 
Trotter divided the nations into 
(roughly again) the Wolves, the Sheep, 
and the Bees. It is characteristic of 
the Englishman to draw an analogy 
from the animal world, but Trotter at 
least gives depth to his illustration. 
The Wolves represent the aggressive 
herd, magnificent in enterprise and 
energy, but wholly lacking in that 
‘benign use of power’ at which 
Trotter felt mankind might be aiming. 
To the Wolf herd, altruism is entirely 
suspect. Pre-eminent among lupine 

D 
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nations, at the time he wrote, stood 
Germany ; and there she stands today, 
governed by men whose names will be 
abhorred for ever by the civilised. 

The Sheep, the non-aggressive herd, 

helpless without a shepherd, have been 
represented with pitiless clarity in the 
smaller victim-nations of the present 
war. 
The Bees are the socialised herd, 
gifted in altruism, not interested in 
aggression, and capable of a most 
formidable unity and defence. Dis- 
missing modesty as irrelevant, Trotter 
saw in them the nearest approximation 
to his own countrymen. 

Such, in a few words, is the theory 
applied to groups of nations, and the 
severest critic would be impelled to 
grant how abundantly events of the 
last and present war vindicate the 
reasoning. Nor is Trotter’s doctrine 
without hope for a better future. He 
conceived it probable that the nature 
of the herd could change or evolve, 
and for the better, even if this, like 
any other trend in nature, must be of 
painful slowness. It was also his belief 
that the socialised herd, once it realised 
its own power and had cause to use it, 
was invincible, having immense stores 
of moral strength. He wrote: “If 
she (England) can bring about an 
adequate acceleration of the perfectly 
natural consolidation towards which 
she is, and has slowly been, tending, 
she will attain access to a store of 
moral power literally inexhaustible, 
and will reach a moral cohesion which 
no hardship can shake, and an endur- 
ance which no power on earth can 
overcome.” 

The hour struck twenty-five years 
after those words were written. In 
July 1940, with France in default and 
without an effective ally in the world 
not of her own kin, Britain faced the 
supreme crisis of her history. The 
odds against her were greater than at 
any time in the past. She found a 
leader, found cohesion, and stood firm. 
It was the act of standing firm which 
brought the odds to nothing. The 
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Wolves became aware from the past, 
or by some profound instinct, of the 
latent power of the Bees; and knew 
that if the hive were determined ty 
make a stand, it boded ill. The firs 
great moral victory was won in the 
face of all appearances and likelihood; 
for reason was all against it, and only 
the uncomprehending, the ultra-brave, 
and the very shrewd guessed that 
miracle would come. The voice of 
Authority was sometimes necessary to 
still the querulous, but that the basic 
spirit was solid, every person then 
living within these islands can testify. 
It was the little incidents which 
showed it so unmistakably. Everyone 
found his own illustrations; for 
instance nothing was more impressive 
than the sight of a group of Chief 
Petty Officers and their wives 
standing by a Portsmouth train at 
Waterloo Station. The country had 
survived 1940 and the bombard- 
ment which continued so far into the 
year which followed. Then, when the 
clouds actually seemed to be lifting, 
came Crete. This hit the Navy cruelly, 
the fiercest blow of many it had had. 
The men in question were all veteran, 
weighty, skilled, the backbone of 
their Service ; their wives were fitting 
partners. They stood in a group out- 
side their carriage and discussed the 
threatening news. ‘‘It’s nothing really,” 
said one pontifically ; “‘ just a bad patch 
we're going through, that’s all.” Then 
—almost defiantly—‘‘ It will pass.” 
** It will pass,’’ echoed every one of the 
little group as they turned to ther 
carriages. There was no further argu- 
ment; none was possible. ‘“‘ English 
morale,” said Trotter of events long 
before, ‘“‘seemed actually to be in- 
vigorated by defeat, and even remained 
untouched by the more serious trials 
of uninspired and mediocre direction, 
of ill-will, petty tyranny, and con- 
fusion.” 


Why, it may be asked, if it is true 
on Trotter's showing that the Wolf 
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herd, once barred from aggression, is 
apter than any to disintegrate, why is 
it that the lessons of the last war were 
lost on the Germans? The answer is 
that they were not lost. They learnt 
in every possible way, and put the 
knowledge to such good use as to 
counter-balance, as near as maybe, 
most of the disadvantages of the lupine 
technique. They learnt a lot, but they 
did not change their character. Most 
important of all, they were able to 
persuade themselves that they had 
never been beaten. Trotter is strong 
on this very point. ‘“‘It needs no 
psychological insight to foretell that 
if the result of this war can be in any 
way regarded as a success for Germany, 
she will be thereby confirmed in her 
present ideals, however great her 
sufferings may have been, however 
complete her exhaustion. ... Proof 
of failure adequate to convince a people 
of the socialised type might be quite 
inadequate to convince a people of 
the lupine type in whom, from the 
nature of the case, mental resistive- 
ness is so much more impenetrable.” 
He added, in a sentence which should 
be recalled at any future peace con- 
ference: ‘This is the psychological 
fact of which the statesmen of Europe 
will have to be, above all things, aware 
when questions of peace come seriously 
to be discussed, for otherwise they 
will risk the loss of all the blood and 


. treasure which have been expended 


without any corresponding gain for 
civilisation.” 

Last time, Trotter’s words went un- 
heeded. The victors were sanguine 
enough to hope that Germany would 
accept a treaty vastly different from 
any which she herself would have 
imposed on a victim. In the “ uncon- 
ditional surrender ”’ preliminaries which 
must foreshadow the settlement of the 
present struggle, it is to be ‘hoped that 
earlier miscalculations will be recalled. 


It has already been mentioned that 
when Trotter died, in November 1939, 
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@ principal cause of his fame was at 
first overlooked. Other distinctions 
were readily recalled, as well they 
might be, since he had been Serjeant 
Surgeon to the King, and the only 
surgeon of his generation to be elected 
a Fellow of the Royal Society. His 
medical career was full of honour. 
The fame of his writing, though steady, 
was altogether less spectacular. Be- 
tween February 1916 and February 
1930 his book achieved eleven impres- 
sions, and in ‘Group Psychology’ it 
had the honour of extensive and respect- 
ful notice by Freud. As ‘ Impression ’ 
is a word which may cover the printing 
of any number of copies from perhaps 
five hundred upwards, the facts can 
give only an indication that his work 
did not go unread. It had a steady 
public, particularly in the twenties. 
Between March 1920 and March 1926 
six of the eleven printings appeared. 
That of February 1930 was the last 
before the present war, the opening 
of which found it out of print. A 
small group of people, who conceived 
its special value to the times, induced 
the publisher to spare paper for a 
reissue. This appeared in February 
1940, not without success. 

Although Trotter did not live to see 
the full fury of the present struggle, 
he lived long enough to make some 
pertinent observations upon it. For 
instance, in the pre-blitz period he 
regarded the black-out as a gross 
mistake, an inconvenience with no 
corresponding advantage, with impli- 
cations discreditable to the good sense 
of the people of this country. He was 
not alone in feeling that the authorities 
had under-estimated the powers and 
resistance of those they were alleged 
to be leading. Two days after war 
began a General, then in one of the 
most responsible posts in the Empire, 
was understood to say that he feared 
above all things the possible effects of 
bombing on the spirit of the civil 
population. Yet there was already the 
experience of Barcelona and China as 
a guide. One more instance was pro- 
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vided of a nation being led largely 
from below. 


When the war was still very young, 


Trotter’s voice was heard once, in the 
columns of a newspaper, though, as 
was his custom, he did not raise it. 
“The adversaries of the present war 
are separated not by mere political 
disagreement,” he said, ‘‘ but by differ- 
ences in their attitude towards life 
which practically amount to incom- 
patible types of civilisation.” He 
saw through the deceptive initial 
stages with the keen eye of one who 
had mastered his own lessons. “If 
the contest is of the kind suggested,” 
he added, “it is certain that the 
weaker must go to the wall, and that 
no ultimate issue by way of compromise 
is likely to be possible.” 

The last sentence of his letter is 
worth recalling, as are few dating from 
that time: ‘“ Vigorous and original 
thought of an arduous kind is necessary 
to keep open and develop communica- 
tion between Government and fighting 
departments and Government and 
people; to maintain civilian morale ; 
to study and exploit on the largest 
scale the element of surprise in war...” 
(‘It will be a siege-war all through,” 
said the same General so perturbed 
over civilian morale; and it was the 
Germans who had learnt something 
about surprise) .. .“to study and 
exploit the advantages of contending 
with an enemy who has certain well- 
marked mental limitations, and to 
undertake a really serious campaign 
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against enemy morale in supplant to 
the rather innocent machinations that 
have hitherto passed as such.” 


To look back is to be twice en.: 


couraged: first, to find that the 
truth of Trotter’s ideas are being once 
more realised and—as he expected— 
not to our disadvantage; and then 
through the discovery that we are 
slowly, painfully slowly, and too often 
unconsciously, learning from experi- 
ence. It is stupid to expect too much 
since “ Man is notoriously insensitive 
to the suggestions of experience,” as 
Trotter wrote; but those of twenty 
years ago are still too close, too large 
in the common memory to be quite 
forgotten. ‘“ We are not taking part 
in a mere war,” he wrote in 1915, “ but 
in one of Nature’s august experiments. 
It is as if she had set herself to try 
out in her workshop the strength of 
the socialised and the aggressive type.” 
Such a statement may appear obvious, 
but so are’ most great truths. If the 
more advanced state of society is 
vindicated, if the Wolf herd is truly 
anachronistic, as Trotter believed, then 
the war, ending in victory for the Bees, 
will open upon the most difficult and 
protracted task of all, the re-education 
of the misguided and the readaption of 
the warrior to a life which, although 
capable of fulfilling every side of 
man’s aspirations, has too often the 
appearance of desperate dulness, 
restrictive of those very qualities 
and attributes so necessary and so 
cherished in war. 
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